





























THE 


PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





No. VIII. 


Art. I.—THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN FOSTER. 


The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1846. 


We never take up the Biography of a distinguished Man 
without a strong determination to keep our eyes fixed upon 
the process of his growth, to observe closely the natural his- 
tory of his greatness. Yet for the most part the process com- 
pletely evades our observation, and we lay down his Life, 
feeling that the Man is still a mystery to us, that we can 
give no account of how it was that he separated from 
other men, and grew up into his Individuality. We 
watch the dawn with the purpose of distinguishing the 
arrows of light shot into the crescent brightness, but the 
morning and the noon come upon us, and we have nothing 
to report, the gradations have all escaped us. Occasion- 
ally an autobiography affords an insight into the law of 
development, and enables us to detect the formative 
principle. An external observer, however intimate he 
may be with the circumstances of another’s life, is for 
the most part absolutely ignorant of constitutional pecu- 
liarities of perception and sympathy which both shape the 
original forms of impression, and are active chemical pro- 
perties in determining the resultant from the combina- 
tions of inward nature and outward experience which make 
the ingredients of character. It is only in rare cases 
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that even an autobiographer possesses this kind of self- 
knowledge, has an intuition of the shaping principle in 
his nature, or either power or disposition to make him- 
self the subject of an analytic investigation. Accord- 
ingly in Biography, and by consequence in History, we 
have little or no philosophy, except of the most vague and 
general kind: we have no science of the formation of cha- 
racter, and before the reproach can be taken away from 
history, that it is but an almanac, a record, more or less 
imperfect, of external observations, we must understand 
better than we do the growth of its individual personages, 
the conditions from which peculiarity of character results. 
The great desideratum for this study is an accurate know- 
ledge of the original mental constitution. This no child 
can report for itself, and the reports even of the best 
qualified observers would be but uncertain inferences, 
which science could not accept as facts. Philosophers do 
not study infants. The British Association has no de- 
partme nt for rece iving reports from patient and profound 
observers, on the natural history of the human being in 
the early stages of its inward growth; and in after years 
when the character is consolidated, the strata of formation 
do not present themselves in orderly succession for philo- 
sophic imspection. It is no vain or idle curiosity which 
creates the interest almost universally felt in the child- 
hood, education, habits, and early impressions of remark- 
able men. From this quarter comes our only chance of 
knowing by what original provisions God produces the 
greatest wonders of our sphere, and a Biography which 
vannot give this kind of information suffers largely both 
in interest and value. The ‘ Life of Foster’ labours under 
this disadvantage, though from no fault of the biographer. 
It is his misfortune, and ours, that mate rials for supplying 
the want do not exist. And in Foster’s case our curiosity 
is peculiarly excited on these points, for it was evident 
that never was there a man whose life and history were 
less derived from externals, or that more required the 
illustration of some clear conceptions of his original con- 
formation. Accordingly, from his very first appearance he 
is a mystery to us—a mystery indeed to which a profound 
and almost a reverential interest attaches, because of the 
consciousness of insulation which seems to have attended 
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him even from his earliest years, and the fidelity with 
which, from the first and to the last, he resisted out- 
ward and conventional compliances, and yielded himself 
to inward determinations of his nature. 

John Foster was born in 1770, in a small farm house, 
in what was then the romantic district of Todmorden. 
He lived for many years after railways and factories had 
blackened and defaced the original features of nature, 
but he never saw it in this deformed state, for it was 
one of his peculiarities, to shrink with a kind of melan- 
choly loathing, from the scenes of his early history. Spi- 
ritual experiences at all times put their mark on places for 
him, brought them into personal relations with him like 
living things, so that they became objects either of tender 
regard, or of passionate detestation. As a child he would 
take an insuperable aversion to a book, during the read- 
ing of which some feelings of self-reproach had been 
awakened. The images of his mind rivetted themselves 
to the external things with which they happened to be 
associated. A stool in his father’s house, which had be- 
longed to a man who died strangely and suddenly, was an 
object of horror to him. The ghost of the dead man was 
always sitting upon it. Even late in life, he tells one 
of his Correspondents of his having » distinct conception 
of a ghost stalking into the room, taking a seat opposite 
him, and gazing steadfastly at him, and of the awful- 
ness of the attempt to realize the reciprocated stare. His 
parents married when they were no longer young, and 
had lost the freedom and playfulness that might have 
called the dreaming boy out of himself, and broken the 
tyranny of his pensive and morbid nature. He described 
himself, when not twelve vears old, as having “ a painful 
sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” We have 
no information of the manner of his early education. It 
is only known that he did not attend an excellent gram- 
mar school in his immediate neighbourhood. His parents 
combined farm-labour with weaving, and till his four- 
teenth year Foster worked at spinning wool to a thread 
by a hand machine. Of this time he says, “ I had the 
feelings of a foreigner in the place, and some of the 
earliest musings that kindled my passions, were on plans 
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for abandoning it. My heart felt a sickening vulgarity 
before my knowledge could make comparisons.” 

The thoughtfulness and natural genius of the boy were 
observed by his pastor Dr. Fawcett, a respectable Baptist 
Minister at Hebden Bridge, and at the age of seventeen 
he became an inmate of his house for the purpose of re- 
ceiving classical instruction, with a view to qualify himself 
for the Christian ministry. Even during this time a part 
of each day was devoted to assisting his parents at the 
loom. After remaining for three years with Dr. Fawcett, 
he obtained admission into the Baptist College, Bristol. 
He mentions that he travelled by coach from Manchester 
to Birmingham, and thence walked to Bristol in two days, 
a distance of eighty-eight miles. His circumstances at 
the time were probably extremely humble, vet the letter 
in which he details his journey and first impressions of 
Bristol is already full of life, observation, and even ele- 
gant and easy grace. At the Baptist College he had only 
the advantage of a single year, and we should have been 
glad to have the means of knowing how much he owed 
to the training and instruction he received there and 
previously with Dr. Fawcett, and how much must be attri- 
buted to his own resources. His letters of this period 
betray the consciousness of the possession of great powers, 
and an impatience of the difficulties of practice and exe- 
cution under which they worked. “I despise mediocrity,” 
he says, “I wish to kindle with the ardour of genius. 
iam mortified almost to death, to feel my mind so con- 
tracted, and its energies so feeble or so torpid. I read 
such writers as Young and Johnson with a mixture of 
pleasure and vexation. I cannot forbear asking myself, 
Why cannot I think in a manner as forcible and as ori- 
ginal as theirs? Why cannot I rise to their sublimities 
of sentiment, or even to an elevation still more stupen- 
dous? Why cannot I pierce through nature with a 
glance ?” 

At the expiration of one year, in which he describes 
himself as a most indolent student, gaining ‘ very little 
more of learning or of any thing else,’ Foster left Bristol, 
and commenced preaching at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Congregation was very inconsiderable both in numbers 
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and in cultivation, and Foster thus describes a small 
knot of listeners, who seemed to be the only persons who 
had much relish for his preaching :— 


‘ T have involuntarily caught a habit of looking too much on the 
right hand side of the Meeting. ’Tis on account of about half-a- 
dozen sensible fellows who sit together there. I cannot keep my- 
self from looking at them. I sometimes almost forget that L have 
any other auditors. They have so many significant looks, pay 
such a particular and minute attention, and so instantaneously catch 
any thing curious, that they become a kind of mirror in which the 
preacher may see himself. Sometimes, whether you will believe it 
or not, I say humorous things. Some of these men instantly per- 
ceive it, and smile; I, observing, am almost betrayed into a smile 
myself! ”°—Vol. I. p. 33. 


He remained about three months in Newcastle, where 
he seems to have led a musing, dreaming, life, with no 
fixed habits of application, and indeed no fixed views of 
any kind, wandering about in pensive thought, and never 
even entering the town except ona Sunday. “I feel con- 
scious,” he says at this period, “ of possessing great powers, 
but not happily combined, nor fully brought forth.—At 
the age of twenty-two, I feel that I have still to begin to 
live; I have yet in a great measure my principles to fix, 
my plans to form, my means to select, and habits of exer- 
tion to acquire; a Herculean labour, how shall I accom- 
plish it?” These were not habits to lead to a permanent 
connection, aud from Newcastle he went to preach to a 
small Baptist Society at Dublin. He continued here 
about three years, but preached little more than one ;— 
engaging in a School for the remainder of the time. He 
paints the B: pti st Society of those days in no very flatter- 
ing colours. “The congregation was very small when I 
commenced, and almost nothing when I voluntarily closed. 
A dull scene it was, in which I preached with but little 
interest, and they heard with less. The church, of which, 
with a very few regular or casual hearers besides, the 
whole congregation consisted, was composed of a rich 
family or two, quite people of the world—of as or four 
families in busine ‘ss, emulating the show and consequence 
of the others—of half-a-dozen poor individuals, so little 
connected with their Christian superiors, and so little re- 
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garded by them, that between them was ‘a Gadibus ad 
Gangem’—and an independent character or two tired and 
ashamed of such a Society. With such an assemblage, 
the soul of Foster was not formed to ccalesce, and my con- 
nections were fewer than could be supposed possible to a 
public person.” We have some notices of his habits as a 
preacher at this time. 


= Sunday night.—I hold in recollection the first sensation that I 


felt on awaking, and I see something guilty connected with it. It 
quickly struck me, ‘ l have to preach to day ;’ and the thought was 
unpleasing. It ought not to be thus. In part the reason was, | 
suppose, that | had not yet begun to form either of my sermons. | 
sat up in bed awhile, and caught some very considerable ideas. 


Ascended the pulpit at the usual time. My text, ‘And Pilate said, 
What is Truth »’ My mind fertile and expansive. Had just an 
hour to study my afternoon sermon. It was tolerably sensible and 
pertinent, but tame. In the morning I was on wings; this after- 
noon only walked.”—Vol. I. p. 46. 


Foster early displayed an aversion to every thing ecclesi- 
astical, which he never laid aside. ‘There are some obscure 
hints of grievous offences against the clerical propricties 
in matters of dress. Though nomiually a Baptist, he never 
administered that ordinance, and entertained strong 
doubts of its perpetuity. With the exception of public 
worship and free communion, he would have abolished 
every thing institutional in religion. “TI have long felt,” 
he says at the age of fifty-eight, “an utter loathing of 
what bears the general denomination of the church, with 
all its parties, contests, disgraces, or honours. My wish 
would be little less than the dissolution of all church insti- 
tutions, of all orders and shapes; that religion might be 
set free, as a grand spiritual and moral element, no longer 
clogged, perverted, and prostituted, by corpo ation forms 
and principles.” 

Neither at Newcastle or at Dublin was Foster invited 
to take the pastoral office. The habits of a recluse, an un- 
practical style of preaching, and a temporary iuclination to 
Arianism, will sufficiently account for this want of success, 
notwithstanding his pure life and acknowledged powers. 
In 1797 he removed to Chichester. Here again he was 
unfortunate. The congregation was in a perishing condi- 
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tion, and though he applied himself with a new spirit to 
his ministerial responsibilities, it was with no result. He 
left it in two years and a half, and shortly afterwards it 
became extinct. In a letter to his parents he describes 
the general state of religion in Chichester :— 


‘Tn this town the persons that concern themselves avy way about 
religion, seem to me to fall into two classes ;—one who regard only 
a farce of forms and ceremonies, and what are called decorums. 
These are devout worshippers of gowns and bands, and the whole 
ecclesiastic mummery, and think it a most profane thing to appear 
in a pulpit in any other colour than hallowed black.—And another 
class who have zealously adopted a few peculiar phrases and no- 
tions ; some of them proper, some cant, some unintelligible, and some 
absurd. They only want to have these repeated with heat and posi- 
tiveness an indefinite number of times, with occasional damnatory 
clauses for the edification of such as happen to think otherwise, and 
they are satisfied. Ifa man has discarded, or perhaps never learnt, 
the accustomed theological diction, and speaks in the general lan- 
guage of good sense, as he would on any other subject, they do not 
like his sentiments, even though accordant with their own ; his lan- 
guage and his thoughts are all pagan; he offers sacrifice with 
strange fire.””—Vol. I. p. 89. 


Desiring a removal from this chilling atmosphere he 
writes to the Rev. Joseph Hughes, a leading minister in 
the Baptist connection, with whom he had formed an inti- 
mate friendship whilst at Bristol. In this letter he gives 
some account of the state of his own mind :— 


“TL repeat, that while I cannot but contemn the circle and spell of 
any denomination, as a party of systematics professing a monopoly 
of truth, | hold, | believe, accurately the leading points of the Cal- 
vinistic faith ; as the corruption of human nature, the necessity of a 
divine power to change it, irresistible grace, the influence of the 
spirit, the doctrine of the atonement in its most extensive and em- 
phatie sense, final perseverance, &c. As to my opinion respecting 
the person of Christ, a candid and honest statement would be, that 
I deem it the wisest rule to use precisely the language of Scripture, 
without charging myself with a definite, a sort of mathematical hy- 
pothesis, and the interminable perplexities of explication and in- 
ference. Lam probably in the same parallel of latitude with re- 
spect to orthodoxy, as the revered Dr. Watts in the late maturity of 
his thoughts. 1 assigned to you the reason why | consider the 
question not of primary importance ; nor in fact is any question so, 
which is of difficult comprehension and determination.” —Vol. L. p. 95 
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The answer seems not to have been satisfactory, for we 
find him replying with discouraged and wounded feelings :— 


“T shall not conceal that the firsé impression was much of the 
painful kind. TI said to myself, walking pensively ina field, ‘ Here 
while I speak of the miseries of human guilt and impotence, assert 
the inanity of human merits, and the presumptious impiety of re- 
posing in any degree on se/f—while I refer every thing to divine 
grace, assert the infinite value of the Saviour, say that he is “ all in 
all,” exhibit him as the blessed and only hope of the world—I en- 
counter a cold and discordant sympathy, among the principal per- 
sons of the connection. I am called Calvinistic, Methodistic, and 
cast out of the synagogue. I address myself to minds of happier 
light, whose intelligence I admire, whose piety I love, and they see 
nothing in the emotions which have prompted my sighs, my prayers, 
my ardent hopes, more than the illusions of imagination, but thinly 
and partially concealing an “‘ enmity against God,” which still lies 
black and immoveable at the foundation of all! ’Tis thus I am for 
ever repelled from every point of religious confraternity, and doomed, 
still doomed, a melancholy monad, a weeping solitaire. Oh world! 
how from thy every quarter blows a gale, wintry, cold, aud bleak to 
the heart that would expand ! *°————“ If some of the evils you 
have suggested do still adhere to me, my most ardent prayer is for 
their removal. Will not yours be added? Meanwhile both my 
feelings and a strong conviction of duty impel me towards action. 
The reflection on the inutility to which I have been doomed so long, 
often starts into anguish. I cannot divest myself of the persuasion 
that I belong to some popular and useful sphere. Will my much 
respected friend assist me? Will not you take me by the hand ? 
Will you not meet with a brother’s cordiality a returning wanderer ? 
Cau the gracious spirit of the Christian cause move its advocate 
rather to repel associates than invite? Methinks a disciple of 
Jesus would say, ‘ He that is not against us, is for us.’ Methinks 
while he would animadvert with faithfulness on every defect, he yet 


would zealously urge forward the general effect. Methinks he 
would wish a convalescent religionist placed amid the most salu- 
brious air. But Iam checked,—I am chilled.—— [ ought to consider 


you asa favourable specimen of what I might expect in the evangelic 
connection : if you, therefore, refuse your countenance, it will be in 
vain to apply to any other. Then the sweet hopes of an useful 
happiness, which have revived with so mueh ardour, would have 
bloomed but again to die! Well; it would be but one more in the 
sable train of disappointments. My destiny is in the hands of a 
good, but my sterious Being Let it be accomplished.” Vol. L. p. 116 


His heresy, such as it was, on the person of Christ seems 
eo 2 
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soon to have passed into a vague, abysmal orthodoxy, in 
which no very clear light was sought or expected on that 
subject. In 1800 he writes to his old tutor, Dr. Fawcett, 
announcipg his general transition into a more evangelical 
cast of sentiment :— 


* As to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, I do not deny that 
1 had once some degree of doubt, but not such a degree ever as to 
carry me anything near the adoption of an opposite or different 
opinion. It was by no means disbelief; it was rather a hesitation 
to decide, and without much, I think, of the vanity of speculation 
But for a long while past I have fully felt the necessity of dismissing 
subtle speculations and distinctions, and of yielding a humble, cordial 
assent to the mysterious truth, just as and decause the scriptures 
declare it, without inquiring, ‘ How can these things be?’ Even 
at the time I refer to, | had not the slightest doubt respecting the 
doctrine of the atonement. I have always, without the interval of 
a moment, deemed it a grand essential of Christianity. How still 
more emphatically welcome it becomes as one discovers more of 
one’s own heart! I deem it probable that my views on this and 
other subjects were invidiously misrepresented to you and some 
more of my friends. IL have witnessed in many instances, with a 
disgusting recoiling of the heart, an astonishing promptitude to 
iinpute /eresy to a man whose expressions have varied from the 
common phraseology, or whose conclusions have been cautious, and 
not in the tone of infalhbility.”’—Vol. I. p. 127. 


In 1800 Foster removed once more, and became the 
minister of a small Baptist congregation in the village of 
Downend, five miles from Bristol. Here he continued 
four years, during which he devoted himself to severer 
habits of study, and seems to have projected the celebrated 
Essays by which he afterwards achieved his fame. Large 
extracts are given from a Journal kept at this time, chiefly 
containing detached expressions of thought and feeling ; 
and some of these are so striking that we must select one 
or two as specimens of his mind. 

His ready command of illustrative images, in strict 
subordination to the main thought, always characterizes 
his style. Few men with so vivid an imagination have 
kept it im such close servitude to the sobriety of his pur- 
poses. He never plays with it as with a kaleidoscope ; it 
always serves as a mirror in which to picture his thoughts. 
We take almost the first example that occurs :— 
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“The equanimity which a few persous preserve through the 
diversities of prosperous and adverse life, reminds me of certain 
aquatic plants which spread their tops on the surface of the water, 
and with wonderful elasticity keep the surface still, if the water 
swells or if it falls.” 

The following observation is evidently a record of per- 
sonal experience. It occurs in substance more than once 
in his correspondence. 

‘A man of genius may sometimes suffer a miscrable sterility ; 


but at other times he will feel himself the magician of thought. 
a 


Luminous ideas will dart from the intellectual firmament, just as if 
the stars were falling around him; sometim¢ he must think by 
mental moonlicht, but sometimes his ideas reflect th: lar 3] len- 


dours.”’ 

Here is the manner in which Truth is treated by the 
mass of educated men who stand before the world as her 
Seekers, but have become mere Advocates of reputable 
Opinions. 


‘*When the majestic form of Truth approaches, it is easier for a 
. » . . . + , 
disingenuous mind to start aside into a [logical] thicket till she 


is past, and then re-appearing say, ‘It was not Truth,’ than to 
meet her, and bow, and « be oe 

The following question shows the difference between 
the cast of Foster’s reflective mind, and the common run 
of orthodox believers, whose bland assent takes in with 
equal smoothness gnats and camels. 


“Why was the Jewish dispensation so strange, so exterior, so in- 
adequate? Why? Would that the end of the world were come to 
explain the proceedings of Providence during its continuance! But 
I perceive multitudes around me, who know nothing of: these doubts 
and wonderings.”’ 

There is a class, a numerous one, of narrow-minded re- 


ligionists, whom Foster thus describes :— 


* He sees religion not as a sphere but as a dine; and it is the iden- 
tical line in which /e is moving. He is like an African buffalo 
sees right forward, but nothing on the right hand or the left. He 
would not perceive a legion of angels or of devils at the distance of 
ten yards on the one side or the other.” 

The true aspect of miracles, as evidences, in relation to 
their eye-witnesses, is given with admirable precision and 
clearness. Our relation, however, towards miracles is 
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exactly reversed. We have only the Sermon, and did not 
hear with our ears the preluding bells, but acknowledge 
in our hearts that it was worthy to be ushered in by such 
exalted signals, as calls to attention. 


¢ . ‘ = . ? 4 , omeaiiel j : 
Argument from miracles for the truth of the Christian doctrines 


Surely it is fair to believe that those who received from heaven 
superhuman power, received likewise superhuman wisdom. Having 
rung the great bell of the Universe, the sermon to follow must be 


extraordinary.” 

Foster had a keen eve for the detection of the selfish 
principles in human nature. [low many persons there are 
whose sensibility is all eaten up by their sensitiveness. 


** Some people’s sensibility is a mere bundle of aversions, and vou 
hear them display and parade it, not im recounting the things they 
are attached to, but in telling vou how many things and persons 


they ‘cannot bear. 


In another place he says of some one, in the same tone 
of remark, that his “ memory is nothing but a row of 
hooks to hang up grudges on.” 

There is perhaps too much of a recurrence to saturnine 
truths, even though it is the truth, and not the cynicism of 
the remark, that recommends it to him. The following 
observation, though true, requires modification: if the 
persons spoken of had acquired more sense they would 
have changed the character of their religion, not necessa- 
rily, at least, have lost their religion altogether. 

*«Some people’s religion is for want of sense; if they had this, 
they would have no religion, for their religion is no more than pre- 
Judice—superstition. 

Genius was a favourite subject with him; he distin- 
guishes it from mere talents of the highest kind when he 
says, that its strongest characteristic is—the power of light- 
ing its own fire. We knew well that one of its penalties is 
to project its possessors beyond that sphere of effective 


common-place which is the region of popular preachers. 


“The dictates of genius urging elevated principles are not ad- 
mitted or ull \« rstood by the eenerality. SO | ! membe ra man 
refusing a shilling quite new from the mint, every line and point of 
it distinct and brilliant, for ‘it was an odd kind of 


like othe r shillings,’ It must th re fore be ab ors ispicious one.” 


i { 
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We must take only one more of these detached re- 
marks,—one that has a personal and biographical cha- 
racter. 


‘[nfinite and incalculable caprices of feeling. A quarter of an 
hour since how romantic, how enchanted with the favourite idea, 
how anticipative of pleasure from an expected meeting! I hav 
advanced within two hundred yards of the place: well, while I 
have been looking at some trees and a pool of water, the current of 
sentiment is changed, and I fecl as if I could wish to slink away 
into deep and eternal solitude.” 


In 1804 Foster transferred himself to Frome, “a sur- 
passingly ugly town in Somersetshire,’ and became the 
minister of a Baptist Congregation,—his immediate pre- 
decessor having become a Unitarian. To this surpassingly 
ugly place he took an extreme dislike, nor had he much 
more interest in the people. Though a man of strong be- 
nevolence, and even tender humanity, his friendships were 
but few. The energy of his hatred to places appears at 
times ludicrous and absurd, but it shows the objective cha- 
racter of a mind that was also eminently reflective, and the 
peculiarly realizing power of his imagination. “I should 
nauseate the place,” he says, “if I had been habituated to 
it acentury. At first I felt an intense loathing ; I hated 
every house, timber, stone, and brick in the town, and 
almost the very trees, fields, and flowers, in the country 
round. I have, indeed, long since lost all attachment to 
this world as a locality, and shall never regain it. Neither, 
indeed, for this do I care; we shall soon leave it for ever. 
There was also a correspondent tendency to misanthropy, 
not at all of an active, but of an anti-social character. It 
arose from a strong, insulating individuality, in a man 
whose moral perceptions were keen and critical, who had 
feeble tendencies to action, and no objects on which to 
exercise affections that were always seeking and craving. 
He was well aware of this, and lamented its existence. 
He looked to married life as the best corrective of the evil, 
and speaking of an engagement long protracted by poverty, 
de ‘plore s the Joss and injury to characte t which he was con- 
scious of sustaining. The solitary man of thirty-five puts 
these questions to a married frie nd :— 


‘How far does vour happiness, with the aid of these interests, 
: P|] 
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exceed what you can imagine it possible to have attained without 
them? May I suppose that you are /wice as happy as you could 
have been in the insulated state to which I am still condemned ? 
But even a lower supposition than this will give me cause to com- 
miserate my own destiny, thus far. When that destiny may change, 
is beyond even conjecture. My situation in this respect would be 
altered in a very short time, if worldly circumstances gave me any 
prospect of competence ; but slender and precarious means, in times 
like the present, doom a man to bear his solitude as well as he can. 
[ have a thousand times felt a vain regret on this subject, not only 
on account of being precluded from one of the capital means of 
felicity, and even of improvement, but also on account of the effect 
which I can perceive this exclusion to have on my character. It 
assists a very strong tendency which I feel to misanthropy. I have 
long been taught and compelled by observation to form a very bad 
opinion of mankind; this conviction is irresistible ; but at the same 
time I am aware of the Christian duty of cultivating a benevolence 
as ardent as if the contrary estimate of human character were true. 
[ feel it most difficult to preserve anything like this benevolence ; 
my mind recoils from human beings, excepting a very few, into a 
cold, interior retirement, where it feels as if dissociated from the whole 
creation. 1 do not, however, in any degree approve this tendency, 
and I earnestly wish and pray for more of the spirit of the Saviour 
of the world.”—Vol. I. p. 320. 


Whilst at Frome he published the well-known Essays on 
Decision of Character, &c. There are many curious notices 
of his habits of composition, which for a man of his ready 
facility in speaking were slow and painful in the extreme. 
He spent hours over the correction of a single sentence, 
and the work of revision seems to have been more severe 
and exhausting than the original and creative efforts of his 
mind. His taste was fastidious when he came to write, 
and he demanded of his style that it should strictly cor- 
respond to the thought, so that a word could not be 
changed without, as it were, flaying the sentiment. These 
Essays originated in conversations with the lady who 
was afterwards his wife, and took the form of a series of 
Letters addressed to her. 

In the midsummer of 1806 a swelling in the glands of 
the neck compelled him to discontinue preaching, aud from 
this time he supported himself chiefly by periodical criti- 
cism. He several times contributed more than twenty 
articles in one vear to the Eclectic Review. The whole 
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number of his contributions to that Periodical amount to 
one hundred and eighty-five, from which a selection has 
been published in two volumes since his death. The un- 
certainties connected with such a mode of subsistence 
obliged him still longer to defer the domestic union to which 

looked forwards as a season of new life for his whole 
inward nature. “ Though sufficiently old and reflective,” 
he says, “ not to be desperately romantic, I do indulge an- 
ticipations of a much more Elysian character than it would 
be philosophic to avow. In as sober a judgment as I can 
form, there are more points of congeniality than im any in- 
stance I have ever seen ; and some of them, by being of a 
high and unusual order, will produce a sympathy of so 
much richer quality, and more vivid emphasis.” It is plea- 
sant to be able to say that these bright anticipations were 
in no respect disappointed, ae that Foster’s married life, 
as he himself depicts it, approached as nearly to a true 
union as our nature permits. [From this source he had a 


fulness of happiness. He had a strong and just feeling of 


the necessity of a high and noble order of intellectual in- 


terests even to support the life of the affections. This sen- 
timent occurs again and again, both before and after mar- 
riage. “ Sheregrets,” he says, “the mdolence and mental 
lassitude of her past life as much as I do of mine: and, for 
conscience’ sake, for pleasure’s sake, for utility’s sake, and 
for each other’s sake, we shall adopt a plan by which we 
shall hope to make the improvement of our united life equal 
to its tenderness.” Many years before, he had wrought out 


the substance of this sentiment into the following elaborate 


VIEW :-— 

‘T have often contended that attachments between friends and 
lovers cannot be secured strong, and perpetually augmenting, except 
by the interve ution of some interest which is not personal, but which 
is common to them both, and towards which their attentions and 
passions are directed with still more animation than even towards 
each other. If the whole attention is to be directed, and the whole 
sentimentalism of the heart concentred on each other; if it is to be 
an unvaried, ‘ Z towards you, and you te wards me. as if each were to 
the other, not an ally or companion joined to pursue happiness, 


but the very end and object—happiness itself ; “i it is the circum- 
stance of reciprocation itself, and not what is rec iprocated, that is to 
supply perennial interest to affection ; if it is to be mind still reflect- 
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ing back the gaze of mind, and reflecting it again, Cherub towards 
Cherub, as on the ark, and no lwninary or glory between them to 
supply beams and warmth to both,—I foresee that the hope will dis- 
appoint, the plan will fail. Affection, on these terms, will be reduced 
to the condition of a famishine’ animal’s stomach, the opposite sides 
of which, for want of pabulum introduced, meet, and digest, and 
consume each other. Attachment must burn in oxygen, or it will 
go out; and by oxygen [ mean, a mutual admiration and pursuit 
of virtue, improvement, utility, the pleasures of taste, or some other 
interesting concern, which shall be the element of their commerce, 
and make them love each other not only for each other, but as 
devotees to some third obje et which they both adore. The affections 
of the soul will feel a dissatisfaction and a recoil if, as they oO 
forth, they are intercepted and stopped by any object that is not 
ideal; they wish rather to be like rays of light glancing on the 
side of an object, and then sloping and passing away ; they wish the 
power of elongation, through a scries of interesting points, on towards 
infinity.”—Vol. I. p. 180. 


His marriage took place in May 1808, when he removed 
to Bourton in Gloucestershire, for the sake of living near 
the family of his wife. A new life now commences. It is 
interesting to read the account which this hitherto insu- 
lated, unsocial man gives of his return home, after the first 
short absence.—“ I returned to herat the time I had de- 
termined, found her well, and was welcomed with inexpres- 
sible tenderness. The felicity of thus rejoining her seemed 
to me to exceed even the \ 5 of being first united to her.— 
We both every day express our gratitude to Heaven for 
having given us to each other; and we hope that it will 
continue a cause of the most lively gratitude as long as we 
live, and also in a state after death. I most e itirely be- 
lieve that no man on earth has a wife more fondly affec- 
tionate, more anxious to promote his happiness, or more 
dependent for her own on his tenderness for her. In the 
greatest number of opinions, feelings, and concerns, we find 
ourselves perfectly agreed; and when anything occurs on 
which our judgments and dispositions differ, we find we 
can discuss the subject without violating tenderness, or in 
the least losing each other’s esteem, even for a moment. 
Greater trials of our mutual affection and respect than any 
that have yet occurred will undoubtedly arise in the course 
of life, if it is considerably protracted ; but the experiment 
thus far has given us a stronger confidence in the perpe- 
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tuity of tenderness and harmony than it was possible for us 
to have, previously to any experiment at all.” 

At the time when Foster became connected with the 
Eclectic Review, churchmen and dissenters were united in 
its support, and accordingly a system of forbearance was 
adopted upon Establishment questions, and towards spiri- 
tual wickedness in high places in the past Ecclesiastical 
history of the country, which very ill corresponded with his 
uncompromising principles. He had little sympathy with 
ecclesiastical institutions of any kind, but the Church of 
England he deliberately though twas a mere corporation, 
with interests of its own directly opposed to every hope of 
improvement, whether in the religion or in the Education 
of the people.” He was led therefore to contend for the 
emancipation of the Review from its Church connection, 
and succeeded in placing it upon an independent basis. 
His tone of remonstrance on this subject was manly and 
generous. He scorned a literary co-operation at the ex- 
pense of religious and political silence or neutrality. 
Writing in 1808 he says, “There absolutely must be some- 
thing to express an abhorrence of Star Chambers, St. Bar- 
tholomews, and the principles of non-resistance. And 
besides the question of policy, should not a work which 
pretends to be the free and absolutely independent advo- 
‘ate of truth and justice, be anxious to lend a hand against 
some of the most pernicious evils that ever infested the 
world? Of what diminutive consequence is the correction 
of any mere literary errors and faults, compared with a 
manly resistance of those notions and that spimt which 
have made prisoners, wanderers, exiles, or martyrs, of the 
best and wisest of mankind; which have sanctioned the 
despotism of the vilest governments, and which still 
are strongly operating in the same way, even in this 
country?” 

For the next nine years Foster continued to reside at 
Bourton, occupied chiefly in reviewing, and happy in his 
family. Five children were born to him, of whom two 
died in infancy. The morbid affection of his throat was 
quickly cured by rest, and he immediately devoted himself 
to village preaching with as much zeal and regularity as if 
it had been his bounden duty. This voluntary service had 
an especial charm for him. He had not less than fourteen 
stations where he had the gratification of preaching for 
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nothing, and, free from ecclesiastical obligation or restraint, 
could administer religion with a genuine freshness and 
simplicity. From a letter to his mother we learn some- 
thing of his ordinary habits during these years. 

‘“T have noticed the curious fact of the difference of the effect of 
what other people’s children do and one’s own. In the situations | 
have formerly been in, any great noise and racket of children would 
have extremely incommoded me, if I wanted to read, think, or 
write. But I never mind, as to any such matter of convenience, 
how much din is made by these brats, if it is not absolutely in the 
room where 1 am at work. When I am with them I am apt to 
make them, and join in making them, make a still bigger tumult 
and noise; so that their mother sometimes complains that we all 
want whipping together. As to liking freaks and vivacity, I do not 
feel myself much older than I was twenty years since. I have a 
vreat dislike to all stiff and formal and unnecessary gravity; if it 
were not so, [ should be to children quite an old man, and could 
have no easy companionship with them. It must be a great evil 
for parents to have with their children an immoveable, puritanical 
solemnity, especially when the disproportion in age is so unusually 
great as in my case.”———“ I am sitting alone in my long garret, in 
which I spend a considerable part of every day, excepting the days on 
which I go out to preach. Here I have a little fire, and excepting 
along the middle of the floor, the room is crowded and loaded with 
papers and books, intermingled with dust that is never swept away. 
Along this middle space of the floor I walk backward and forward, 
as much as several hours every day; for I cannot make much of 
thinking and composing without walking about, a habit that 1 
learnt early in my musing life. Formerly I used to walk about the 
fields for hours together, indulging imaginations and _ reflections, 
thinking of myself and innumerable other objects, reviewing past 
life, and forming plans or vows for the future.—t{ seem as if I could 
hardly believe that ezght years, within a few weeks, have really pass- 
ed away, since I began to frequent this same garret—a time which 
[ can look back to as if it were but a few months since. This space 
bears a very material and serious proportion to a whole life of mode- 
rate length. And then, too, when it happens to be, as it has been 
in my case, the meridian portion of life, the part at which life 
attains its highest maturity, and is preceding, at no great distance, 
the period of decline, it may be regarded as a portion of higher 
value than perhaps the same length of time in any other part of 
life ; unless we except the space between the ages of twenty and 
thirty. Thus regarding it as immensely valuable, and now all past, 
[ cannot but feel some very solemn reflections and emotions, in 
which regret bears a very prominent share.” —Vol. L. p. 390. 

Curisttan Teacner.—No. 34. 21 
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In 1817 Foster returned to his old Congregation at 
Downend, near Bristol, which he had left sixteen years 
before. He and his friends hoped that his long practice 
of extempore speaking to Village Congregations would 
have contributed to an increase of his popularity as a 
preacher. He thought he had attained the power of com- 
bining simplicity and intelligibleness with valuable mate- 
rials of thought, and some novelty and originality of 
illustration. But here again he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In six months’ time the failure was so manifest 
that he threw up the attempt. We can only account for 
this by supposing that the congregation consisted mainly 
of persons totally incapable of sympathizing with the 
habits of his mind. “I did fancy it possible,” he says, 
with some mortification but with no bitterness, “ that a 
natural manner of speaking, that illustrations and pointed 
applications, tending to preclude the too usual dulness and 
formality of religious discourse, and that a language 
generally clear of hard or fine words, might perhaps 
engage in some considerable degree the attention of even 
uncultivated minds; and indeed, I think, I have hardly 
preached in any other place where they did not engage it 
somewhat more than they have done here.—It cannot be 
denied, that by the application of a great deal of time and 
effort, a more obvious and attractive mode of exhibiting 
religious subjects would be attainable (that is as a habitual 
strain, for some of my sermons I should perhaps consider 
as in this respect nearly as much adapted as I could well 
make them), but I cannot feel the duty of making a labo- 
rious effort to change my manner for the sake of attracting 
persons, to whom after all it would be less attractive than 
the very crudest exhibitions at the Methodist meeting— 
persons who are no longer in the way for being attracted, 
and who will, for the most part, never come again in the 
way ;—I cannot feel the duty, unless it were impossible 
for me to be in any place to which I should be more 
adapted, and unless I felt it a compulsory duty at all 
events to preach.” 

Foster’s next publications were a Discourse on Missions, 
and a more important work which confirmed and increased 
the reputation he had before made for himself, the Essay 
on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. These appeared in 
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1819 and 1820. His labour in preparing these works for 
the press was so great, that he declares himself to have 
acquired an unconquerable aversion and distaste for the 
very instruments of writing. He laboured too in an un- 
genial atmosphere. Some of his dissenting friends, smooth, 
politic, and timid in those dangerous days, deprecated 
his radicalism, and besought him to ‘ generalize’ on the 
subjects of popular misery and ignorance without touching 
the institutions in Church and State, at whose doors the 
guilt lay. To one of these counsellors who would have 
him to ‘ generalize’ on national sins without blaming any 
body or any thing, he replies with a just severity :— 

“This winter’s job has been an attempt to display, in a brief but 
somewhat comprehensive manner, in the spirit of a moral censor, 
combined with something of the office of an historian, a mighty evil, 
in its existence as a fact, and in its relations of car se and consequence. 
Now, unless we are forbidden to take such a subject, such a grand 
matter of fact, that is to say, at last, are forbidden to take any 
subject otherwise than as clipped down to the part of it which you 
may exhibit and displease nobody,—unless it is wrong to take such 
a subject on this large ground, it is plainly impossible for you to 
withold the most emphatically condemnatory references to that in the 
nation, which might and should have prevented its being in so 
horrid a condition ;—to that economy) of government and church of 
which it was ¢he sole and express business to see to the nation’s welfare 
and improvement, together with that great power of influence, by 
which the higher ranks (considered wot in an official capacity) might 
have mightily promoted that improvement. 

‘* Generalize yourself, say you? Why, my good friend, the 
very mirror and perfection as you are, of what the Clapham high- 
church-and-state junto would wish a dissenter and reformist to be, 
you would have tight work to generalize on the brutal ignorance 
and barbarism of a parish, for a hundred years running, without a 
single e@lance at the ecclesiastical institution established in that 
parish, and richly fed with its tithes, for the very purpose of taking 
care of the souls of the people. For myself, | have no such petty 
concerns as to be on good terms with that or any other junto ; my busi- 
ness | took to be, to state the fact and the truth, comprehe nsively 
and strongly, whomever it might displease or please. 

‘You remonstrate against ‘confining and revolting peculiarities.’ 
Peculiarities! that should imply something in which a man _ has 
very few to partake or coincide with him. Think of this! as ap- 
plied to my opinion, relatively, for instance, to the effect which the 
Established Church has had on the knowledge and religion of the 
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mass of the Enelish people for several ages back ! or, to my esti 
mate and remarks, as to what one-tenth part of the several thou- 
sands of millions sterling which the state has expended in war, 
during the past century, would have done, if applied to the direct 
improvement of the people! Revolting peculiarities! What com- 
pany can you have been keeping ?”—Vol. IL. p. 12. 

In 1821 a Second Edition of the Essay on Popular 
Ignorance was called for. A new edition was always to 
Foster in fact a new work in the amount of labour it re- 
quired. Those who do not know how books are made, 
faintly conceive the toil of the literary workman,—espe- 
cially when he unites a profound, exacting intellect, and a 
fastidious taste. “I have actually been at it without inter- 
mission {from October to March], or leisure to read a 
newspaper, review, or anything else. And I am quite 
certain I never underwent the same quantity of hard 
labour within the same number of weeks together in my 
whole life. On entering thoroughly into the job with a 
determination to work it so that I should never have any 
more trouble about it, I found it such a business as I had 
little reckoned upon. My principle of proceeding was to 
treat no page, sentence, or word, with the smallest cere- 
mony; but to hack, split, twist, prune, pull up by the 
roots, or practise any other severity on whatever I did not 
like.—It is a sweet luxury, this book-making; for I dare 
say I could point out scores of sentences each one of which 
has cost me several hours of the utmost exertion of my 
mind to put it in the state in which it now stands, after 
putting it in several other forms, to each one of which I 
saw some precise objection, which I could, at the time, 
have very distinctly assigned.” 

About this time he moved his residence to Stapleton in 
order to be nearer to Bristol, and yet out of the easy 
reach of idle morning visitors. He undertook also the de- 
livering of a week-day evening lecture in Broad Mead 
Chapel, to an audience consisting chiefly of educated and 
intelligent persons, attracted more by his reputation as a 
thinker than by his eloquence as a speaker. This Service 
he continued, to the great benefit of its regular attendants, 
until Hall began to occupy the pulpit, in 1826, when 
Foster modestly declared any supplementary Service from 
him to be ‘‘altogether superfluous, and even bordering 
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on impertinent.” Since his death a small volume of these 
lectures has been published by the Editor of his Life and 
Correspondence. 

His next literary labour was an Introduction to Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, which was to form 
one of a series of reprints of standard religious books. He 
lingered so long over this task that the origimal work lay 
as lumber for two years in the publisher’s ware-rooms, be- 
fore the preface could be procured. “ My master from 
Glasgow [the publisher] was here a few days since, and 
seemed to be content to put the cudgel in the corner, on 
finding that the thing was bond fide almost done. To 
think how much ado, of talking, fretting, pacing the room 
morning and night, pleading excuse from preaching and 
visiting, setting aside of plans, &c., &c.,—and all for what ? 
—a preface to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress! And a 
preface bearing no reference to the book—a preface having 
absolutely no assignable object or topic! Indeed, this 
last circumstance of having no object, has been one of the 
grand grievances. If one has a topic, there is some definite 
thing to aim at. But when it is just saying, ‘ You, all of 
you, ought to be religious!’ you are on a ground where 
you have no pathway, no direction, no one thing to drive 
at; one thing might just as well be said as another; it is 
matter of chance what you shall think to say; and often 
you are, that is, J am, in a perfect vacancy, and have nothing 
to say. Save me ever henceforward from the ground of 
flat, interminable common-place ! ” 

The domestic relations from which Foster had hitherto 
derived an unqualified happiness, were now in God’s hands 
to be used as instruments of chastening and discipline. 
His wife was evidently sinking, and his only boy, in his 
own sublime and affecting words, ‘the Sovereign hand had 
stricken.’ This boy seems largely to have shared his fa- 
ther’s temperament. He wa. grave, thoughtful, inwardly 
impassioned and romantic, but reserved and undemonstra- 
tive. His father desired more of sympathy and communi- 
cation with him, but his own manner was not of a kind to 
dispel the sensitiveness of a shy and proud nature, and he 
blames himself for resenting with an involuntary unkind- 
ness the impenetrable coldness of his child. When it 
became evident that the boy must die, the want of a free 
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communication between them, of religious sentiment and 
personal feeling, became a source of much anxiety to him. 
Though his “apprehensions of the extent of the divine 
mercy were widely remote from the austerity of the sys- 
tematic divines,” he yet longed to be assured of his dying 
son, now in his sixteenth year, that he was “ especially 
sensible of the evil and guilt of a deficient love and devo- 
tion to God, and of the indisposition to apply the thoughts, 
desires, and earnest efforts to the grand business of life.” 
He at last took courage to speak with directness and sim- 
plicity, and the boy’s nature, perhaps mysteriously moved 
by the presages of death, opened like a fountain to the 
free but gentle touch, and consoled the parent’s heart by 
disclosing the solemn thoughts and mild trusts that had 
long lain within it. The tenderness of Foster’s nature ap- 
pears strongly contrasted with the gloom of his views, 
under this affliction. The world was a moral wilderness 
out of which it was a blessedness for the young to be taken 
before they were lost in its guilt and darkness. “ I have 
a principle of consolation, real, and I think surely rational, 
though indeed of a gloomy kind.—It is that I constantly 
and systematically regard this world with such horror, as 
a place for the rising human beings to come into, that it 
is an emphatical satisfaction, I may say pleasure, to me 
(except in a few cases of rare promise), to hear of their pre- 
maturely leaving it.”—“ If as in our case,” he says to a 
friend similarly afflicted, “ parents see their children, in 
an early period of life, visited by a dispensation which, ix 
one and the same act, raises them to piety and dooms them to 


die, so that they receive an immortal blessing at the price of 


death; oh! methinks it is a cheap cost, both to them and 
to those who lose them! In one of my first conversations 
with John, on his irrecoverable situation, when I said, 
‘We shall be very sorry to lose you, John,’ he calmly and 
affectionately replied, ‘ You will not be sorry, if you have 
cause to believe that I am beyond all sorrow.’” But these 
serious and awful views of life are naturally allied to depth 
and tenderness of feeling. This gloomy religionist is 
touched with all the softness that Shakespere attributes to 
the mother when she looks upon the garments of her dead 
child. He gives a copy of Tacitus to a poor student, and 
explains how he was in possession of a duplicate.—“ I an- 
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ticipated the need of two good copies for the purpose of, 
probably, sometimes reading a book of Tacitus with the 
youth—who will soon read no more. I do not wish to re- 
tain in view what would be the constant memorial of this 
vanity and fallacy of hope.—It was with a melancholy 
sentiment that I lately took up stairs and placed on the 
shelf a volume of Livy, a considerable part of which he 
had read with me during the earlier period of his fatal de- 
cline. I looked at the part bearing the marks of his 
having proceeded through it, and thought with deep pen- 
siveness,—‘ he will never more look on these passages and 
sentences.’ ” 

The succeeding five years, from 1827 to 1832, an era in 
the political history of the country, naturally elicit many 
strong expressions of Foster’s principles. It is remarkable 
that he places the concession of political privileges to Roman 
Catholics on the same grounds, which Blanco White took 
in defence of his vote at the Oxford election for Sir Robert 
Peel. “The Catholic claim,” he says, “as matter of pure 
right (under the name of liberty of conscience), has always 
appeared to me a little dubious, considering the treache- 
rous, and in all ways detestable, quality of popery; but it 
has constantly appeared to me most perverse and con- 
temptible to stickle about this, as a competent ground of 
refusal, in the face of an infinitely urgent interest of 
national safety and improvement.” It is a cheering evi- 
dence of the progress of England in all directions, civil, 
religious and commercial, to read such a passage as the 
following, written in 1829, by a man of principles almost 
radical, and of great ardour of mind :—“ Within our time, 
and a much longer period, there has never been anything 
comparable to this great red-coat minister for heaving away 
the old boundaries of prescription and exclusion. As to 
what he may do in the sequel, one dare not be sanguine. 
There are—West India Slavery, and the East India Mo- 
nopoly, and the wretched mass of abuses in the law, and 
the corn-laws, and taxation. I am afraid there is no betting 
on him for half of these, not to name such a thing as Par- 
liamentary Reform, or any proceeding affecting the Church 
property of Ireland.” There is not one of these questions 
upon which the right principles have not been openly ac- 
knowleged, and had at least some partial operation ; indeed 
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in some of them their full and final application. In none 
of these matters is there now any marked conflict of theories, 
and the difficulties that impede and delay the fulness of 
their realization are for the most part circumstantial and 
administrative. 

Foster had strong hopes that the progress of dissent 
would rapidly make manifest the monstrous fiction of 
treating the Establishment as the National Church, and 
that its enfeebled power for political purposes, when the 
great mass of the population were bound to it neither by 
allegiance nor respect, would rapidly render indifferent to 
its corporate interests that large portion of the State which 
had no further care for it than as an Engine of Govern- 
ment. He perhaps did not sufficiently appreciate the 
amazing tenacity of life which the Church has acquired 
from its clinging and parasitical connection with the wealth, 
the power, the land, the fashion, and the Universities of 
the Country. 


“ As to that same church establishment, its superstitious adherents 
must be liable, one thinks, to some unwelcome intrusions of feeling, 
from the fact that now a decided, unquestionable majority of the 
people in the Kingdom are recognized dissenters, in full possession 
of their civil rights and capacities,—the papist portion of them 
hating ¢hat establishment, and the protestant portion of them (such 
as are dissenters on principle) disapproving all secular religious 
establishments,—and with palpable evidence that practical dissent 
is progressive in a continually and rapidly augmenting ratio. This 
cannot but appear a bad and threatening predicament for the Church 
to have come into, with an absolute helplessness for getting out of 
it. This will continually lessen the value of the church to the state 
as a political engme, as a formerly powerful means of influence ove: 
the people. The state will come by degrees to consider whether the 
diminishing service which the church can render it be worth the cost 
And when that consideration comes to operate, it will be discovered 
that the state is no very religious animal. 

‘At all events it is imexpressibly gratifying, on the growad o 
religion, philanthropy, and all views of improvement, to observe the 
prominent characteristic of our times; a mobility, a tendency io 
alteration, and shaking, and cracking, and breaking up of the old 
condition of notions and things; an exploding of the priuciple, that 
things are to be maintained Jecause they are ancient and established 
Even that venerable humbug called ‘our admirable Conséitutiow’ lias 
suffered woful assault and battery by this recent transaction. In 
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this special view the late measure appears to me of incalculable im- 
portance. It now becomes a principle recognized that ANY innova- 
tion may be made when justice and policy require it. It is true 
that great pains were taken by some of the advocates, to maintain 
that it was not a violation of the said thing, ‘ Constitution.’ But ] 
willingly accept Mr. Peel’s description of it as ‘@ breaking in upon 
the constitution.” To think of all the nauseous cant there has been 
about the ‘ Constitution’ whenever any old established evil has been 
proposed to be corrected or abolished !”—Vol. II. p. 116. 


On the passing of the Reform Bill, a stage of progress 
which Foster ‘had not the slightest expectation of living to 
see, he showed his politic: ul sagacity by declaring that 
unless quickly followed up by large and comprehensive 
measures, conceived in the same spirit, the reform party 
would soon lose their hold upon the Country. This was 
the great error of the Whigs. They fought nobly and 
successfully for a great political engine, and then worked 
it feebly. By risking nothing, they lost everything. They 
announced no principles to the country sufficiently large 
and comprehensive to keep alive the enthusiasm of the 
classes whose support and hope had borne them to their 
places. And so it happened as Foster predicted,—* they 
will soon lose the favour of the people, and so be left bare 
to the unrelenting siege of their mortal enemies, if they do 
not dare and accomplish some grand exploits of almost 
revolutionary change.” 

Foster was in the habit of speaking his opinions of the 
Church of England with a strength and plainness that 
often proved unpalatable even to Dissenters. To one of 
these who had offered some remonstrance, he thus justifies 
himself :— 

‘I have latterly been looking a little into ecclesiastical history, at 
different periods ; and should, from what I have seen there, have 
acquired, had it been possible, an augmented intensity of detestation 


of hierarchies and secular establishments of religion There is th 
whole vast and direful plague of the popish hierarchy. But placing 
that out of view, look at our oren prot stant establishment. W hat 
was its spirit and influence during the long period of the suffering 
of the Puritans? What was its spirit even in the time of Queen 
Anne? Then follow it through a subsequent century What did i 
do for the people of England 4 ‘| he re Was one wide settl led Ko ‘ypt hi 


darkness; the blind leading the blind, all but wazrersa/ly ; an utter 
estrangement from genuine Christianity ; 19,000 Christian ministers 
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misleading the people in respect to religious notions, and a vast pro- 
portion of them setting them a bad practical example. When at 
length something of the true light began to dawn,—when Whitfield 
and Wesley came forth,—who were their most virulent opposers, 
even instigating and abetting the miserable people to riot, fury, and 
violence against them? The established clergy. At a later time, 
who were the most constant systematic opposers of an improved 


education of the common people? The established clergy. Who 
frustrated so lately Brougham’s national plan for this object? The 


clergy ; who insisted that they should have a monopoly of the power 
in its management. Who formed the main mass of the opposition 
to the Bible Society for so many years ? Did One single disse nter so 
act? No; the clergy. Who, lately, did all they could, by open 
opposition or low intrigue, to prostrate the valuable project for edu- 
cation in our own city? The clergy. Who were the most generally 
hostile to the Catholic emancipation, undeterred by the prospect of 
prolonged tumult, and ultimate civil war, ravage, and desolation in 
Ireland? The clergy. What is at this very hour, the most fatal and 
withering blight, in the interest and hopes of the Protestant reli- 
gion in that Country? The established church.”—Vol. IL. p. 170. 


In 1832 Foster lost his wife, the great irremediable 
affliction of his life. For the sake of a somewhat milder 
air she had gone to her native Bourton, where a medical 
brother resided, and the husband, stricken with fear, walks 
through the deserted rooms, realising the coming desolation 
of his home and hearth.—“ Left quite alone for some hours 
in the house, I have been walking about the different 
rooms, and looking at the various objects, the fire places, 
the books, the furniture, the prints suspended round the 
walls, with the pensive and mournful consideration,—‘ She 
will see these apartments, will be seen in them, no more.’” 
—After her death, he reproaches himself that the assiduity 
of his care and love was less than it might have been, a 
reproach from which no sensitive heart will be able to 
escape, and for which there can be no healing but a loving 
trust in the unlimited tenderness, and the absence of 
self-regarding thoughts in the retrospections, of those who 
dwell so near to the light and the love of God. “It is 
striking to observe how a thing not felt or thought of 
toward a friend alive, rises up into a palpable reproach 
when that friend has gone beyond the reach of receiving 
friendly attentions any more. Not that I am deeply ac- 
cusing myself in this respect: I loved and valued her 
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deeply, cordially and continually, and delighted to reci- 
procate her devoted affection ; but it is strange to observe 
how anything that was /ess than the most watchful atten- 
tion to what she suffered from constantly defective health 
can now come back to memory as a cause of regret.” In 
a letter to Mr. Hill, a friend to whom in a like bereave- 
ment he had shortly before offered the most tender sym- 
pathy, he gives this affecting account of his feelings :— 
“T have returned ither, but have an utter repugnance to say re- 
turned Aome,—that name is applicable no longer. You may be 
sure I am grateful for your kind sympathy and suggestions of con- 
solation: not the less so for its being too true, that there is a weight 
on the heart which the most friendly human hand cannot remove 
The melancholy fact is, that my beloved, inestimable companion has 
left me. It comes wpon me—in evidence, how varied and sad! 
and yet, for a moment, sometimes, I feel as if 1 could not realize it 
as true. There is something that seems to say, Can it be that | 
shall see her no more—that I shall still, one day after another, find 
she is not here, that her affectionate voice and look will never accost 
me; the kind grasp of her hand never more be felt; that when ] 
would be glad to consult her, make an observation to her, address 
to her some expression of love, call her ‘my dear wife,’ as [ have 
done so many thousand times, it will be in vain, she is not here: 
Several times, a considerable number—even since I followed her to 
the tomb, a momentary suggestion of thought has been, as one and 
another circumstance has occurred, ‘1 will tell Maria of this.’ Even 
this very day, when I parted with Dr. Stenson, who out of pur 
kindness accompanied me a long stage on the road, there was 
actually for a transient instant a lapse of mind into the idea of 
telling her how very kind he had been I have not suffered, or ex- 
pect to feel, any overwhelming emotions, any violent excesses of 
vrief; what I expect to feel is, a long repetition of pensive 
monitions of my irreparable loss; that the painful truth will speak 
itself to me again, and still again, in long succession, often in soli- 
tary reflection, (in which I feel the most,) and often as obj cts come 
in my sight, or circumstances arise which have some association with 


} 


her who is gone, The things which belonged to her with a per- 


sonal appropriation ; things which she used or particularly valued ; 
thing's which she had viven me or I had civ nh hie ss he r le titers oO} 
my own to her; the corner of the chamber where I knew she used 
to pray ; her absenee—unalterable absence—at the hour of family 
worship, of social reading, of the domestic table; her no more being 
in her place to receive me on my return home from occasional 


absenee: the thought of what i would have said, or how sli 
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would have acted, on subjects or occasions that come in question ; 
the remembrance how she did speak or act in similar instances ;— 
all such things as these will renew the pensive emotions, and tell 
me still avain what I have lost,—what that was, and how great its 
value, which the Sovereign Disposer has in his unerring wisdom 
taken away. Yes, it is He that has taken away what it was He that 
wave me, and what was so dear and valuable to me; and I would 
not, I think I do not, rebel against his dispensation; I would not 
even repine or complain beyond that degree which he will regard 
with a merciful compassion. I should, and would be, thankful for 
having been indulged with the possession so long.””—Vol. I. p. 211. 


Some time afterwards he says, writing to the same 
friend :— 

“There is a strong tendency backward to the periods and scenes 
and incidents spread over the long space of the more than thirty 
years of our mutual attachment ; a recollection vivified at times by 
a look into one and another of the five hundred and more letters of 
our correspondence. But as yet, this reverting tendency is often in- 
terfered with by amazement at the present; by a feeling—is it 
possible that the relation between us is so changed, is become so 
stupendously different? Can it be—how is it—what is it—that we 
are now not inhabitants of the same world—that each has to think 
of the other as in a perfectly different economy of existence ? 
Whither is she gone—in what manner does she consciously realize 
to herself the astonishing change—how does she look at herself as 
no longer inhabiting a mortal tabernacle—in what manner does she 
recollect her state as only a few weeks since—in what manner does 
she feel, and think, and act, and communicate with other spiritual 
beings—what manner of vision has she of God and the Saviour of 


the world—how does she review and estimate the course of d 


pline through which she had been prepared for the happy state 
where she finds herself—in what manner does she look back on 


death, which she has so recently passed through,—and does she 


plainly understand the nature of a phenomenon so awfully myste- 


rious to the view of mortals ? How does she remember and feel 
respecting us, respecting we? Is she associated with the spirits of 
her departed son, and two children who died in infancy? Does sh 


indulge with delight a confident anticipation that we shall, after a 
while, be added to her soci CY ? If she should think of it as, with 
respect to some of us, many years possibly, before such an event, 
does that appear a long time in prospect, or has she begun to count 
of duration according to the great laws of eternity? Earnest ima- 
vinings and questionings like these arise without end; and still, 
still, there is no answer, no revelation. The mind comes again and 
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again up close to the thick black veil; but there is no perforation, 
no glimpse. She that loved me, and I trust loves me still, will not, 
cannot, must not answer me. [ ean only imagine her to say, 
‘Come and see, serve our God so that you shall come and share, at 
no distant time.’ One of the most striking circumstances to my 
thought and feeline is, that, in devotional exercises, though she 
comes on my mind in a more affecting manner than perhaps ever, Z 
have no longer to pray for her. By a momentary lapse of thought | 
have been, | think, several times on the point of falling into an ex- 
pression for her as if still on earth; and the instant, ‘ No! no more 
for her,’ has been an emotion of pain, and as it were disappointment; 
till the thought has come, ‘Sze needs not, she is now safe, beyond 
the sphere of mortals, and their dangers and wants, in the possession 
of all that prayer implored.’ Even after this consolatory thought 
there has been a pensive trace of feeling, something like pain, that 
sympathy, care for her welfare, should now be superfluous to her 
and finally extinguished.”—Vol. IL. p. 231. 

After this time it may be said that there were no events, 
biographically speaking, in Foster’s life. Except some 
letters in the Morning Chronicle on the Church and the 
Ballot, he published nothing, and even his contributions to 
the Eclectic Review only amounted to six Articles in the 
fifteen years preceding his death. It does not distinctly 
appear, from these volumes, from what quarters Foster 
derived his support. This indeed is not a subject of legi- 
timate curiosity, but the biography itself in some measure 
provokes it, by repeatedly announcing that he was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the produce of his literary efforts. 
Though simple and frugal in all outward things, and 
taking full advantage, in his mode of living, of “the liberty 
of the lowly,” he was charitable and generous, and had 
expensive tastes in books, engravings, and illustrated 
travels, which he liberally indulged. For many years he 
contributed largely to the support of his parents, and_ his 
habits seem to have been always those of a ready giver 
whose hand was never closed by necessity. It is men- 
tioned that it was a custom with him, in visiting the 
poorer members of his Congregation, when he had a Con- 
gregation, to take with him small parcels of tea, request- 
ing them to make him a good cup, and “on leaving, he 
would adroitly slip half a crown under his saucer ;” nor 
was it unusual with him to accompany handsome dona- 
tions with a peremptory injunction, that he might “ never 
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be mortified by one syllable or hint, in any way or time, 
of acknowledgment for so mere a trifle.” Of his taste for 
collecting thousands on thousands of costly books and 
engravings, he, again and again, speaks with an anery self- 
reproach. Yet to meet all his expenditure, of every sort, 
we are told that his pen alone was his reliance, though s 
for the last twenty-three years of his life he really pub- 
lished nothing, if we except the preface to Doddridge ; 
and his Contributions to the Eclectic were at intervals of 
eight and nine years 

On the death of his wife, Foster again retired within 
himself, and seems to have strugtied feebly against his 
love of seclusion, and conscious inaptitude for general 
society. In a letter to his old friend Mr. Hill, whose 
sorrows were the same as his own, he says with a mixture 
of melancholy and tenderness, that is very touching,— 

‘I just stay with the girls, who are good and affection: ite, 
hut cannot compensate for the companion I have lost,— 
but would not recal, if such a thing were permitted in 
the divine economy.” ‘To minds of Foster’s class, tlie 
love of nature is often of an enthusiastic and passionate 
character. They are drawn out of themselves, and hold 
converse with the spirit who is present in it, without self- 
consciousness or the painful intrusion of unsympathizing 
and dreaded fellow-beings. Yet their alliance with disease 
is apt to betray itself in a tendency to an analytic and 
microscopic scrutiny. They do not ‘look tapen nature as 
a blended whole, massed and grouped in pictures, but are 
reluctantly constrained by a morbid necessity to resolve 
her, as it were, into her constituent fibres and elements. 
Her single parts and particles acquire an individual pro- 
minency; the mould, and the worm, and the withered 
branch are separately perceptible ; and the landscape is 
broken up into insulated objects, which impress themselves 
on a fastidious sensitiveness, divested of its power of 
healthy grouping, as positive deformities. To some such 
cause as this, must be attributed Foster’s invincible reluct- 
ance to visit his native place, which for long years de- 
prived him of a sight of parents whom yet he regarded, 
if not with that love which springs from happy remem- 
brances and assured sympathy, at least with all the filial 
reverence and tenderness which belong to a good anda 
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religious man, to whom the sentiments and charities of na- 
ture are ever dear and sacred. When he died, it was forty- 
three years since he had looked upon the friends of his child- 
hood, the scenes of his youth. His fellowship with men, 
though really tender and self-denying, was outwardly 
thwarted by the same disease of nature. His sympathies 
required some community of thought and sentiment, and 
he could not force them into lively action on a dead level of 
common-place. Yet wherever he went, inall his frequent 
migrations, Foster left behind him one or two life-friends 
who were knit to him in a union of imperishable senti- 
ment and love. His correspondence with them, though 
often he never saw them again, is upon subjects of heart- 
intercourse, until sometimes the aged friends, who have 
no living image of each other but as “in the youth of 
primy nature,” find a difficulty in transferring their con- 
ceptions from the vigour and promise of young life to the 
feeble forms that send to one another their interchange s 
of undying love and trust from the brink of their graves. 
Nor in these Letters do imagination and sentiment supply 
the place of memory and experience; the friends are not 
idealized to one another; a real intercourse was the basis 
of their love, and all its after-growth is from the deep 
roots of mutual knowledge and community of being. 
There are men however, and Foster may have been one of 
them, who have exquisite friendships of the heart, friend- 
ships utterly divested of selfishness and tested by every 
other form of trial, who yet from weakness of health or 
spirits, from some nervous inability, are unequal to the 
intercourses of life even with those they love. 

Foster was remarkably free from the prevailing moral 
defects that attach to a morbid and sensitive temperament. 
He never was soured by all the mortifying failures of his 
attempts to keep a Congregation toge ther by his preaching. 
His admiration for Hall, for many years his neighbour, 
and whose ministry at Bristol closed one means of service 
that had been open to him, is genuine and delightful, un- 
touched by the slightest personal reference to their com- 
parative fortunes in general favour and popularity. Though 
distinetly aware, at least in early life, of his great powers, 
and of the separation they made between him and ordi- 
nary men, le had a very humble appreciation of himself, 
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morally considered, and of the value of his own life and 
labours. There are persons oppressed by spiritual pride 
who yet are always deprecating self-righteousness, pray- 
ing for more of humility with the feeling that, having so 
little need of it, it would the more set off their real excel- 
lence—but Foster was too truly humble to pretend that 
he had any tendency to self-exaltation. “I do think,” he 
says, with a noble simplicity, “ that if there be any one 
thing that I am fully clear of, it is self-righteousness. 
I am sometimes almost afraid I shall err in praying so 
little against this, in consequence of feeling (as I think) so 
very absolute an extirpation of it from my mind.” His 
reserved, and somewhat saturnine, temper never affected 
the practical kindliness of his nature. He had that un- 
varying sign of a good and gentle heart, we would say of 
a religious and spiritual nature, a marked consideration 
for the feelings and privileges of those who came into any 
intercourse with him, in the dependent relations of life. 
He would ‘make much’ of any little article offered by the 
poor for sale, would discover its ingenuities and orna- 
ments, and plead the work that was upon it, ‘the time it 
must have taken,’ as a reason for giving some trifle more 
than was asked. Nor was this grave, gloomy, man with- 
out a fine and genial humour, though chiefly used to point 
and emphasize serious feeling. Thus, on hearing that 
the élite of the Sanhedrim had petitioned on behalf of 
the Established Church of Scotland, he says,—~ One 
would have given something much more considerable than 
the ‘smallest coin of the realm’ to overhear the consulta- 
tation. How comes the Scotch Church to be any thing 
to them? While not a hoof of them is admissible into 
any establishment, and while their sect hardly makes any 
way in Scotland, are they so besotted to the principle of 
ecclesiastical establishments that they can nowhere see 
without horror the signs of their decline, lest before the 
time for effecting their own establishment, the whole thing 
should have gone out of the world ?”—To a person who 
disgusted him by talking of the piety and goodness of 
the Emperor Alexander, he sharply remarked, “ Yes, Sir, 
very good, very devout—he said grace before he swallowed 
Poland.”—Female employments did not always escape this 
saturnine humour. On being shown a piece of worsted- 
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work in which red was the prevailing colour, he said that 
“it was red with the blood of murdered time ;”’ and we 
almost fear to add that he went so far as to call some 
ladies, “ ambulating blocks for millinery.” 

His political sagacity, and insight into men, has been 
evidenced by a recent event. In 1842 he writes thus of 
the Corn Laws and Sir Robert Peel :— 


“ There seems to be an universally confident expectation of the 
abolition, at no distant time, of that detestable incubus on the na- 
tion’s prosperity, the Corn-law The Premier must make stout 
fight for it yet awhile, in order to stand well with his zane; at the 
same time that I believe there is no man in England more fully 
convinced that it is a nuisance which ought to be abated.’’—Vol. LI. 
p. 454. 


Notwithstanding the uncompromising, and indeed radi- 
eal, character of Foster’s principles in regard to religion 
and politics, he had a large and comprehensive spirit, 
a practicableness, a meekness of wisdom, that preserved 
him from ever sacrificing great ends to small jealousies 

' 
als 


about the means and agencies, and kept him wide apart 
from a provincial and sectarian narrowness. Though 


almost fierce in the assertion of fundamental principles, 
his logic was yet of a practical kind, it never took up a 
barren position, and never held him back from speeding 
and welcoming any true consequences of those principles, 
though for their sakes he might have to make a painful 
concession of party predilections. Thus, though a Radical 
he would not yield Universal Suffrage until he had more 


~~ 


tisfactory evidence of popular intelligence; and he 
thoucht that the Chartists had damaged the whole cause 
of reform, and postponed indefinitely the ‘ popular rights’ 
heir mad desertion of Free Trade and all practicable 
jects, in a fanatical devotion to an impossible Charter. 
Though a Dissenter, and with a positively bad opinion of 
the character and influence of the Established Church, 
he would have yielded something to its domination rather 
than that “our rising race of savages and pagans” should 
be deprived of the salvation of a National Kducation,—he 
would have “ submitted to some injustice, made conside- 
rable concessions, in order that the wretched populace 
Curistian TEACHER.—No. 84. 2k 
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might have a certainty of getting some good in the way of 
cultivation, rather than be consigned, downright and hope- 
lessly, to the great pestilent swamp of ignorance and _ bar- 
barism.” Though a religionist of the Evangelical school, 
he denounced as Cant and Sectarian selfishness, if not 
downright hypocrisy, the attempt to prevent all National 
Education, unless given in connection with the ‘ Speci- 
alities’ of a Creed. Though a Christian Moralist, almost 
to the letter, and witheut a particle of sympathy for the 
passions and the motives that lead Nations into war, he 
lamented that “the Peace Society had quite paralyzed 
itself, for any extensive utility,” by the adoption of an 
untenable extreme. And though a Calvinist he preferred 
even a secular School at home to a Gospel Mission abroad, 
and could in nowise convince himself that the eternal pu- 
nishmeut of Man was compatible either with the Justice or 
with the Benignity of God. As his views upon this subject 
show how far he was from wearing the fetters of a sys- 
tematic theology, we will quote them at some length. It 
will be observed that he does not rest his opposition to 
Eternal Punishment upon the interpretation of passages 
specially relating to that subject, but upon his general 
Christian views of God, which he regards as affording the 
highest and ultimate principle of interpretation. 


‘[ acknowledge myself voé convinced of the orthodox doctrine. 


If asked why not ? I should have little to say in the way of criti- 
cism, of implications found or sought in what may be called inci- 
dental expressions of Scripture, or of the passages dubiously cited 


in favour of final, universal restitution. It is the moral areument 
as it may be named, that presses irresistibly on my mind—that 


which comes in the stupendous idea of eternity. 


a appears to me that the teachers and believers of the « rthodox 


doctrine hardly ever make an earnest, strenuous effort to form a 
conception of eternity; or rather a conception somewhat of the 
nature of a faint, incipient, approximation.” [After an attempt to 
realize the idea, he proceeds.|—‘‘ Now think of an infliction of 
misery protracted through such a period, and at the end of it being 
only commencing,—not one smallest step nearer a conclusion :—the 
case just the same if that sum of figures were mult plied by itself, 


And then think of man his nature, his situation, the circumstances 
of his brief sojourn and trial on earth. Far be it from us to make 
light of the demerit of sin, and to remonstrate with the Supreme 
Judge against a severe chastisement, of whatever moral nature we 
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may regard the infliction to be. But still, what is man?”—[He 


then gives the Calvinistie view of man which aggravates the horror 


of Eternal Punishment, since the man inherited an evil nature, and 
the special operation of saving grace is an arbitrary act of 
God’s.] “ Now this creature, thus constituted and circumstanced, 


passes a few fleeting years on earth, a short sinful course; in 
which he does often what, notwithstanding his ignorance and ill- 
disciplined judgment and conscience, he knows to be wrong, and 
neglects what he knows to be his duty; and consequently, for a 
greater or less measure of guilt, widely different in different 
offenders, deserves punishment. But endless punishment! hope- 
less misery, through a duration to which the enormous terms 
above imagined, will be absolutely nothing! I acknowledge my 
inability (L would say it reverently) to admit this belief, together 
with a belief in the divine Goodness—the belief that ‘God is 
love,’ that his tender mercies are over all his works. Goodness, 
benevolence, charity, as ascribed in supreme perfection to him, 
cannot mean a quality foreign to all human conceptions of goodness ; 
it must be something analogous in principle to what himself has 
defined and required as goodness in his moral creatures, that in 
un- 


adoring the divine goodness, we may not be worshipping an ‘ 
known God.’ But if so, how would all our ideas be confounded, 
while contemplating him bringing, of his own sovereign will, a race 
ition that they certainly 





of creatures into existence, in such a con 
will and must,—imus¢, by their nature and ci 
and be miserable unless prevented by especi 
e of only a small proportion of them, and at the same time 


culnstances, gO wrong, 
] 


‘e,—which is the 


- on their delinquency a doom of which it is infinitely beyond 


the highest archangel’s faculty to apprehend a thousandth part of 
the horror. 

-““ \ common argument has been that sin is an ‘nfinite evil, that 
is, of infinite demerit, as an offence against an infinite Being; and 
that since a finite creature cannot suffer infinitely 7 measure, he 
must in duration. But surely, in all reason, the limited, and in the 
present instance diminutive nature of th 
rt of the case for judgm« nt. Every act must, for one of its 


criminal, must be an essen- 


proportions, be measured by the nature and condition of the agent. 


—lf an evil act of a human being may be of infinite demerit, why 


Lull 


may not a good one be of infinite excellence or merit as having also 
a reference to the infinite Being? Is it not plain that every act of a 


finite nature must have, in all senses, the finite quality of that 


l 
nature—cannot, therefore, be of infinite demerit ?—— 

‘i often surprises me that the fe uful doct ie sits, if l may so 
express it, so easy on the minds of the religious and benevolent 


I ° 
believers of it. Surrounded immediately by the multitudes of fel- 
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low-mortals, and looking abroad on the present, and back on the 
past state of the race, and regarding them, as to the immense majo- 
rity, as subjects of so direful destination, how can they have any calm 
enjoyment of life, how can they be cordially cheerful, how can they 
escape the incessant haunting of dismal ideas, darkening the eco- 


nomy in which their lot is cast ?’—Vol. I. pp. 405-14. 
In another place he repeats the sentiment of the last 
extract. 


«ec 


It amazes me to imagine how thoughtful and benevolent men, 
believing that doctrine, can endure the sight of the present world 


and the history of the past.- | repeat, I am, without pretending to 
any extraordinary dept h of feeling, amazed to conceive what they 
contrive to do with their sen ibility, and in what manner they 
maintain a firm assurance of the Divi oodness and justice. Tet 
[ see ni hers of these f vl men preset ine’, apparel tly without oereat 
etfort, a tone of equannnity, s wet s ted to hilai Ys whil every 
where closely surrounded by « tures whom, as not being th 
ubjects of divine gra they deliberate] s the destined 
( rT et | I | - | j rpost 
! I} SSII 1 few { nful 1 } / ht be 
prepa f f —Vol. IL. } 148 


But Foster is not always so rational, so clear in spiritual 
discernment, in regard to religious doctrines. Even in this 


CE aa ea eae Lt a an ber 
verv connection, ne mentions that he knew of a number 






of ministers, not large but of great piety and intelligence, 
who disbelieved the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, but 
who concealed their views through fear of a sweeping 


charge of general heresy, and he partially excuses their 
silence on the ground “ that thoughtless and wicked men 
would seize on the mitigated doctrine to encourage them- 


selves in their impenitence.” Here there isa whole bundle 


of grave errors ; first, an infidelity to Truth, a distrust of 
its righteous efficacy; secondly, the farce of maintaining 


that a horrible tenet would exert a purify ing influence by 
means of terror, im opposition to all direct e xp riel ce that 
men were proof against it, and did not believe in it, whilst 
yet it occupied the ground of Truth, and excluded from 
their hearts the moral view of Retribution; and thirdly, 
the unchristian, uneva? I lical idea, that there are any 


a . . 4 { . : +] > Pe « 
reilable soul sofa vood | life, ¢ x cept 1D Tt! aspirations and 
affections, in love for God, and reverence for holiness. 
é ] ‘4. . a ] ’] ] . ’ 4 ) — ! 
Other instances might be adduced of Fostei doctrinal 
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limitation. He had an intense curiosity ag gr, the 
state after death ; but confined it entire ly to a temporary 
and intermediate coi dition n between death and the gene ral 
Resurrection, in we for some verbal reasons he had a 
firm belief. And he expresses his frequent wonder, how 


‘pre ypitiatory sacrifice’ 


any one without a reliance on the ‘} 
can think of meeting God, in “the face of that perfect 
law, which exacts an absolute conformity, without failure 
or defect, as the condition of acceptance for those who 
refuse to plead the atonement made by ‘the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world.” ”’ Surely the only 
evangelical question is, what is the state of the man’s heart 
towards God; andif that is right, meek, humble, aspirm 
and trusting, he is accepted of Him, without regard to his 
views of School Divinity, and that whether its doctrine of 
Atonement be true or not. 

Foster survived his wife eleven years, spent, vom rare 
interruptions, in domestic retirement, in studious thor ught- 


Dd 


fulness, and in intimate correspondence with a fo chosen 
friends,—none of them et so far as appears from 
these volumes, of a very distinguished character. le died 
after a short illness, in Beers ‘tober of 1843, in the seventy- 


l 
, 
I 


fourt h year ot his a re.— W Cc hi we but a few words to sav 
of the manner in w oe biogr: phy is executed. The 
public who are ignorant of the materials which were at an 
Editor’s command, and of thei dition when placed in 
his hands, is for the most eae not in cireumstanees to 


i 
judge of the work he has performed. They read straight 
on, often wishing for information w much a 
! 


vithout a 





desideratum to the er as to tl 
thought of the toilsome process } 
of intelligence are woven into a connected narrative of 
many years, without the appearance of any very wide 
hiatus. There are intervals of years in this Life of Foster 
undistinguished by one notice of fact or thought, and 
though the Editor passes the chasm in silence, we have no 
reason to conclude that he overlooked it, or that there were 
materials in existence to enable him to fill it up. Judg- 
ing, here from the materials which the work itself 


which detached patches 


presents, and supposing him to have kept back nothing 
that would throw heht on the history either of the hfe or 


the mind of his distinguished subject, he seems to us to 
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have discharged his difficult and delicate office, in asimple, 

modest, and effective manner. The work indeed is mainly 

autobiographical, but wherever the Editor appears as biogra- 

pher it is always with the single purpose of making clear 

and transparent the course of events and thoughts in the 

life he is illustrating. We wish that the Letters, instead ‘yA 
of being given all together after periods of varying lengths, 
had been interwoven with the biographical narrative of the 
years in which they were severally written. As they stand 
now, they often repeat what has already been narrated, 
and it becomes difficult to refer each Letter back to its 
own time and place, without a distinct remembrance of 
which it ceases to be biographical. But this is a matter only 
of arrangement, and we would express our unqualified gra- 
titude to the Editor for the clear, and apparently the un- 
reserved, manner in which he has laid before the public the 
records and memorials of the Life of a man in whom there 
was nothing conventional, adventitious, or professional, 
and who united reflective capacities of a high and profound 
order with a genuine simplicity and greatness of nature. 
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Art. Il—STRAUSS’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


1. The Life of Jesus critically examined: by Dr. David 
Friedrich Strauss. ‘Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition. London: Chapman, Brothers. 1846. 

2. Voices of the Church: in Reply to Dr. D. F. Strauss. 
Comprising Essays in Defence of Christianity, by Divines 
of Various Communions. Collected and composed by 
the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., &., &e. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co. 1845. 


Art length the far-famed Leben Jesu of Strauss appears 
before the English Public in a fitting shape—in a faithful, 
elegant and scholar-like translation, and a clear and read- 
able type. As we have not hitherto directly reviewed the 
original work in this Journal, and intend, according to 
our power, to do so now, we wish at once to dismiss the 
translation with the few emphatic words of commendation 
which it deserves. Whoever reads these volumes without 
any reference to the German, must be pleased with the 
easy, perspicuous, idiomatic and harmonious force of the 
English style. But he will be still more satisfied when on 
turning to the original, he finds that the rendering is 
word tor word, thought tor thought, and sentence for sen- 
tence. The style of Strauss, indeed, unlike that of many of 


the German Theological writers, is, for the most part, clear, 
simple, and uninvolved, and in so far it is favourable to 
the labours of the translator. But in p eparing so beau- 
tiful a reudering as the present, the difficulties can have 
been neithe y nor small in the Vay of preserving, in 


various parts ef the work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony and clearness of 
style, which impart to the volumes before us the air and 
spirit of an original. Though the translator never obtrudes 
himself upon the reader with any notes or comments of 
his own, yet he is evidently a man who has a familiar 
knowledge of the whole subject, and if the work be the 
joint production of several hands, ;oving in concert, the 
passages of a spc cially scholastic character, at least, have 
received their version from a discerning and well-informed 


theologian. A modest and kindly care for his reader’s 
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convenience has induced the translator often to supply 
the rendering into English of a Greek quotation, where 
there was no corresponding rendering into German in the 
original. Indeed, Strauss may well say as he does in the 
notice, which he writes for this English Edition, that as 
far as he has examined it, the translation is, “ et accurati 
et perspicua,”’* 

It seems, however, to be with some fear that Strauss 


contemplates the appearance of the English translation of 


his Work—satisfied though he be of its excellence. The 
snius of the two nations is so diverse—the mode of thought 

ut in theologia impii, in ; 
perstitiosi Britannis Germani tidem videamur. , 
phraseology which has become wonted and indispensable 


ve 
sO opposite—* 


| 
to his countrymen, discussing such subjects, will, he fears, 
sound strange and unintelligible in English ear 
suum Hennellium non audiverunt” —if they 
heard their own Hennell— de iisdem rebus cum 
Britannicé agentem”’—talking English to Engh 


*} 


shall they listen to a German—cujus liber 
lingua non potuerit cogitandi quoque disputandique morem 
prorsus Germanicum exuere,” who, although going into 
English society, cannot put off his German schlafrock ? 
But had Dr. Strauss known the true nature of the case 
he might have spared himself some of these fears. For 
although it is unquestionable that between the German 


and English Theological mind there is a wide divergence 








* No doubta t amendments will suggest the ] yuld th be anv 
call for another edition. We would mention for instance that confusion is in 
troduced, (vol. i. p. 132,) by the indistinct translation of tl simple word 
“nach.” Referring to Africanus’s theory of the Levirate marr , propound- 
ed with a view to explain the variations in the g lozgies of Matthew and 
Luke, the author is made to say, “the rather, becat Eusebius, according to 


Africanus, has left us a minute account of it’—(the argument from the 





Levirate marriage). This makes it seemthat Eusebius was the originator of the 
account, and Africanus the preserver of it, instead ¢ f the converse. ‘* Nach’ 
should obviously be rendered, not, “according to Africanus,”’ but “ after 
Africanus,” or conformably to him. A misprint (we presume) occu vol. i 
p- 236, where we read, “there remain as so many garb,” i. e. facts. Again, 
p- 305, Why sp ik of ** the first half year of John’s agency’’? There is con 


fusion also in the passage at the bottom of p. 336 (vol. i.), which a better ren- 
dering would we think remove. 

As an instance of the many particularly happy translations of som what 
subtle material, we would mention the second paragraph in the concluding dis 


sertation, vol. iii. p. 396-7 
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—so that in the difference of their respective stand-points, 


the spirit of their investigations, and the character of their 
results, it may be truly said that there is a great gulf 
fixed, so that they which would pass from hence to them 
cannot, neither can they pass to us, that would come 
from thence—vet the curiosity of such theological public 
as we have in this country is now thoroughly aroused 
upon the subject of Strauss’s work, and that fear on the 
one hand, and that satisfaction on the other, which com- 
bine to give such things notoriety, are actively at work to 
secure Dr. Strauss from the worst p 
difference and neglect. ‘To this result we must confess 
the Replies which have been published, have greatly con- 
tributed. Whatever may have caused the rapid sale of 
the Work in Germany, it is certain that no English Pub- 
pul heation, had he not 


trusted that the opponents of Strauss had written the 


nalty of authors—in- 


lisher could have ventured on its 
book sufficiently into public notice, to cause for itself a 
readv sale.* 


The present translation is made from the fourth edition. 


* ] . ware he nust reg f the 
ice of | h soc t i € rul ur had vy made t A l 
i} ( } W ork } ( y i t Ss 
witl his o7 ( k it up | y t r 

r ri \ a ksell ted with ! lasses of 
wl fi } i i not 
, 
i | i " if 
" D Beard his P » tl \ { ( } 
} } Te} toy } ] 
i i é I | 
‘ vb TS, A 1 \ } 

i 

id ! of Il A K 1 ( 
int i t] I A ‘ h i ] I 
\ ( J t lu | d sur la ti par E. | 

a i} ] } i y Vail s} { b l t 
to supply food to the unhappily Gepraved aj tite for sceptical producti . so 
prevalent in these times among our manufacturing popul ns. Hie then 
oly in amusing in of the Re-Translator’s fit for t \ k, by 
juoting tl h remained » d tl Pireu instead of 

I ea But, bad tra x” may ha | } 1 t 
know that another still worse had been originally fix upon by the 
Publisher—a man who did not know French, but who being ashamed, when 

se ’ , : 
applied to, t contess lt, uncert ok to learn the language nd to make the trans- 
; s : . , paeL 
lation at the same time. But the work not proceeding rapidly enough, another 
arrangement was made, alter the first few sheets. Ihe character of hi 
sympathizers in this country should awaken Strauss and his friends, beth in 


England and Germany, to a few considerations which we shal 


an opportunity of mentioning 
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Those alluded to in the last note were made from the third 
—an eportenn| distinction. For the third edition was dis- 
tinguished by some very important concessions,—the chief 
of whic h related to the authentic ity of St. John’s Gospel, 
which was no longer denied, but almost allowed. In the 
fourth edition, however, the author recovered himself to 
his former position, and the alterations which appeared in 
it were princip ally in the shape of returns to his first con- 
clusions. Two lustres, he says in the Latin Preface to the 
present translation, had passed since the first appear- 
ance of his book. During the former of these periods, 
while he had entered upon a path which few had attempted, 
and none completed, nothing was ~— but the voice of 
adversaries, denying that there was anything but a trifling 
mixture of error or rumour in the pr: sone rom such 
critics no good, or light, was to be gained. But in the next 
five years men arose who followed out his steps,— among 
whom he particularly distinguishes Baur, who — 
him that “A had treated the fourth evangelist too tender! 
showing that John had knowingly f 
order to defend and illustrate his own views. To Baur and 
cognate spirits he assigns too the credit of showing, in what 
way the state of parties in the infant church had given 
rise to what he himself had clearly discerned to be fable, 
though he could not always explain its source. He 


4 


= 
orged many fables j in 


m4 o] O- 


y ] 4 = _ 4 —_— 
gizes tor the moments ry weakness ot the third editi yn, 
for which he accounts, by the confession that he was borne 


1? 
i 
away by the torrent of opposition with which his views had 
been met, and his desire to give every respectful considera- 
tion to his opponents. His too much candour had bewil- 
dered him, but David Friedrich Strauss is now himself 
again. 
Thr »amnah ae + ha normal n rats nt ha nraca t 
lus Much as to the special conaitions ot the presen 
Translation, and the Edition from which it is taken. The 
work of Strauss, however, is animated by the same spirit, 
in whatever edition it be read, and proposes to itself 
the same object. The only difference is, that it 1s more 
consistently pursued in the earlier ss later ex 
in the intermediate one. The idea of the work in its first 
1 . » ] +} 
shape had a unity and Bo to which the con- 
cessions of the third edition were fatal. This Strauss sub- 
sequently perce ived, and therefore retracted his concessions, 


hitions, than 
‘k 


ARO, 
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and sought rather to intensify than to modify his former 
rigour of application. In so doing, he exposes both his 
weakness and his strength. His theory is of so peculiar 
a nature that it must defy every adversary, or it will fall. 
A single breach brings on the ruin of the whole tower. 
A solitary concession—of any extent or importance—de- 
stroys the solidity of the fabric. To allow that St. John’s 
Gospel was a product of the Apostolic age is fatal to the 
Theory of the Myth; and therefore our Author, on re- 
consideration, will not allow it. To admit that St. Paul’s 
Epistles were the product of the Apostolic age is alike 
fatal, and therefore he is cautious not to inc 

deration of them in the collateral argument. Any con- 
siderable concession of actuality or of authenticity is 
ruin to the position of Strauss. His only strength lies 
in the total abnegation of contemporaneous record and 
fact. Bishop Berkely might as well have insisted on the 
truth of his Theory, with the concession that the earth was 
material, though the sun and stars and appurtenances of 
human life were not so; as Strauss insist on the mythic 


a COnSI- 


~ 


, 
origin of all the important facts and teachings of Chris- 
tianity, with the concession that Jolm’s Gospel, or the 
Epistles of Paul, are authentic.* 

But we must not entirely presume on our reader’s ac- 
quaintance with the Work, and the doctrine it maintains, 

Besides the innumerable subordinate whispers of diver- 
sity, to which the acute ear of the Theologian alone is sen- 
sible, there are four leading modes of interpreting and 


* This, indeed, Strauss admits with his usual candour (vol. i. p. 55). We 
iy his usual candour, for although this quality in our Author has been very 
renerally and justly allowed, it must be borne in mind that it is candour of a 
peculiar kind. He is to candid ever tu n juote, to m srepresent, or pur- 

sely to overlook. But though he will not exclude the argument that makes 
gainst him, he never will admit its force. He is candid up to the point of 
ilowing that anything unfavourably affects his theory—but there the special 
pleader comes in with all the resoluteness of a one-aim vocate, and noticing, 

nitting tl rgument, denies its applicability The only material exception 

tu this is in the eschewed concessions of the third edition, which raised his 

character with the world, and lowered it in his owr eyes. Without consider- 

ing this peculiarity in the candour of Strauss, we may be deceived by terms. 

He is not ina « ipacity to exercise cand r in tl} full sense of the word. 
, ’ , 


His system rests entirely upon its scientific rigo ir, and Euclid might as well be 
} 


expected to admit that one in the chain of his mutually connected and mu 
tually dependent propositions was mistaken, as Strauss to admit a flaw in his 


pwn reasoning, or a force in that of his opponent 
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receiving the Scriptures, couched in language loud and 
clear enough to enter the serviceable, but not sensitive, 
ear of English Common Sense. The first is that which 
may be called the Literal and Supernatural. It receives 
the Scriptures both of the Old and of the New Testaments 
as coutaiing a verbally inspired account of supernatural 
Revelations of his Will from God. To the ree Iple nts of 
this theory the Bible contains “truth without avy mixture 
of error.” All the facts recorded are true. All the doc- 
trines taught are divine. All the statements made are in- 
spired. You have only to take atext, containing an entire 
sentiment, and proceeding from the mind of the inspired 


ight of Infinite W isdon 


author, and you have the thoi 





41 


the very word of God. This theory is the basis of Ortho- 


dox Protestantism. The Catholic Church has never given 
any but a qualified assent to this doctrine. It has denied 
the ae teness and sufficiency, and therefore, for all 
practical purposes, the entire inspiration of the Scriptures 
The Sains, according to it, are, with somethiny else, 


the fehiele « | the Will of God. It is to be suppose d that 





the theory of f pl enary Inspiration is working itself out of 
English belief, by the science of the reologists, (who cannot 
be bound down to Genesis. by the moral force of the 
temperance advocate, (who cannot assent to th prescrip- 
tion for ‘Timothy,) and by the free tl} ucht of all classes 
turned the direction of the Scriptures. Yet e pres 
this is still atheory, which no orthodox clergy would un- 
dertake to call in question fri their pulpit | hich 
the bulk of the common people belonging to all churches 
in Christendom, thinkingly or unthinkingh e 

The second mode of receiving and interpreting the sa- 
cred volume may be called the Liberal and Supernatural. 


i 
+ 


It receives the Scriptures, not as being, but as containing, 
a revelation from God. lhe divine instruction or ins} 
tion whi “’ it allows, it conceives to have belonged to the 
minds of the Writers, and only secondarily to their pro- 


lra- 


slg It also exercises a criticism, more or less search- 
ing, on the authenticity and authority of the several 
portions of the Canon, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
It may reject some portions as belonging to a post-apostolic 
age, and therefore spurious. It may receive others as 
eenuine, but as having a corrupted text. It may have 
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regard to Oriental peculiarities of thought and language, 
and thus admit allegory and metaphor considerably to 
qualify the literal meaning. As it believes that no man is 
wise at all hours, it may suppose that no writer was in- 
spired at all times. It may believe that narrative, recording 
facts within the writer’s own observation, has no claim to 
inspiration. It may be compelled to confess that some of 
the opinions held bythe Sacred Writers were unsound. 
It does not deem it a duty to keep a rod because Solomon, 
&e., nor does it rest its eternal hopes upon the nature of 
the dialect spoken by Balaam’s beast. But it still declares 
that in the very large residuum, which the freest criticism 
must still leave authentic and authoritative, there is ample 
evidence of a supernatural, and a miraculously-attested, 
revelation from God,—a revelation of instruction and of 
promise. Now it is obvious that under this scheme may 
be ineluded all the other latitudinarian criticisms, a notice 
allowed will cover 


of which follows. The principles her 


4 
anything. Degree is the only point in question. We 
conceive that the spirit of this scheme involves the acknow- 
ledzement of Human Reason as the test of what shall be 
Human Behef—and that it contains the elements, as to 


some extent probably the reality, of the rationalistic and 
even the mythical theories of interpretation. But we are 
only speaking of actual things—not of habilities or possi- 


bilities—and the scheme of interpretation, thus described, 
i 


coing as far as it does, and pausing where it does, has a 


a EE p ee } . 

real existence, and 18 accepted OV a lary¢ ind an increasing 
pig ; ; 

number of minds. We know, however, of no church or 

, except the 


hody of religionists who openly avow it 
Unitarians. 

The third mode of receiving and interpreting the 
Scriptures may be called the Rationalistic. It is obvious 
that we are speal 


\ rejection of 
the Scriptures ; and therefore the vulgar schools of un- 


; 
“ing of the reception, n 


+ 


belief. to which we regret to think that England has 
contributed the greatest proportion, are excluded from 
present con ideration. These schools might imdeed be 


1 7 cr } . 
admitted under that other form or name of the rational- 
~ ~ Be ‘4 . ] . ] ‘“c“ 39 
istic, Which Strauss calls in one or two places natural, 


\ ; 


but which he afterwards confounds with rationalistic, and 
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takes as a simple opposite to supernatural.* According 
to that definition of the word, the Naturalists are those 
who, with Toland, Bolingbroke, Morgan, Chubb, and 
Wolston, in England, and the author of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments in Germany, held Moses and the prophets to 
have been conscious deceivers, deceiving to promote their 
own power; Jesus and John to have colluded, and played 
into each other’s hands; and the Bible generally to have 
been a collection of contemptible fables, designed to sup- 
port a miserable system of superstition, for the delusion 
and enslavement of mankind. 

This “natural,” and now among t 


theologians of the present day, exploded and undefended, 


he more refined 


school, we do not class among those who receive the 
’ 


herefore do not include 


+ 
| 
t 


Scriptures after any manner, and 
ion. But the rationalistic mode 


in our present consicderat 
of receiving and interpreting the Scriptures is in its mo- 
dern forn historically the successor, and philosophically 
the result, of the “natural” mode of regarding the same 
hooks. The rationalist cannot receive the narrative as he 
finds it Ile does not believe in Divine intervention. 
When he encounters a miraculous occurrence, he at once 
puts it down as incredible, but seeks for it a solution that 
shall find some basis of fact and truth in the narrative, 
and leave the moral character of those who record it unim- 
pea hed. He does not allow the heroes of the Scripture 
to have been divine] 
but he does not concede on the other hand that they 
themselves pretended to a wisdom which they knew they 


had not, or claimed a power of which they knew them- 


° ° ° 1 
V inspired or miraculously endowed, 


selves unpossessed. Enthusiasm in themselves—credu- 
lity in the people—the common tendency to refer all things, 


] 


+ 


a little above their apprehension, to the direct agency of 


Heaven—and the reverential, but often erring, represen- 
tation of circumstances by those who came afte rwards, 
and recorded to the best of their knowledge and belief the 
transactions of the period, all tended to produce that 
mixed collection of true and mistaken—of credible and 
incredible—of natural aud supernatural—which we find 
in the Scriptures. The spirit of this criticism is to divest 


* KI. g., bottom of p. 43, vol. i 
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the Scripture actors and writers “of their immediate 
divinity, but to accord to them an undegraded humanity.” 
Jesus to the Rationalist ‘is not the Son of God, in the 
sense of the Church, but a wise and virtuous human 
being; and the effects he produced are not miracles, but 
acts sometimes of benevolence and friendslip, sometimes 
of medical skill, sometimes also the results of accident and 
good fortune.” 

To minds that recognized great moral power and high 
moral purpose in the Scriptures—that reverenced Christ, 
and all the great and good by whom he had been preceded 
and followed in the mission of awakening the world to 
righteousness ; but that could not receive all the miracles, 
especially those in the Old Testament, as actual and well- 
authenticated instances of Divine intervention—or that 
could not receive miracles at all, and felt an antecedent 
objection to their probability, which almost no evidence 
could remove—this rejection of all that was revolting and 
incredible, and conservation of all that was dear and ex- 


] he - c 

cellent to them, was likely to be possessed of an unspeak- 
| bid at ae aE Re EE (ape, hes ae we 

able attractiveness, and to be received With that weicome 


of gratitude, which springs from diificulties solved, and 


consistent mental relief afforded. Of this theory, as is 
well known, Eichorn was the earliest exponent in modern 
times, and Paulus the latest and completest. So service- 
able was it found to the bewildered mind of the Divine, 
that it gained a secure and respectable footing even in the 
Church in Germany ; and until a comparatively late pericd 
this system—so ingenious and attractive in its first aspect, 
but so irreconcileable with all straightforward and honest 
criticism*—was maintained by a very large proportion of 
the Established Clergy of Germany ; not indeed often in 
their pulpits—for difficult as it may be for the more down 

right mind of the Englishman to reconcile such a_ position 
with good faith and candour, the people were usually re- 
galed with the terms and dogmas of orthodoxy, while the 
Preacher viewed the whole in his own mind through the 
subtle medium of rationalism. 


a Lhe course which h been commoniy pu ied, »rejectall as tabulous 
} ] ! , ; ; E 1? 1 ‘ 
which 1 ipernatural, and adn ill as ti which I ble, Is Og r al 
i 
irv, becai fic ym mav work with natural mea sithin the nits of 
the laws of nature as well as beyond then Kenrich’s Essay P a 
. ‘ 
Ilistory, p. 7' 
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The fourth mode of receiving and interpreting the 
Scriptures (according to the rough and popular division 
we are propounding) may be called the Mytlical. Very 

r ling) y | lied the Mythical. Very 
slowly and doggedly indeed has our English apprehension 
taken hold of anything at all approaching to a correct view 
of this subtlest of all the criticisms. Nor is this to be much ” 
wondered at, for our teachers themselves have not been 
always very clear upon the nature and action of the Myth. 
The mythic theory rises from the ashes of the rationalistic. 
It has originated, however, mainly in the same state of 

. ” rh . . . y ye han rm 4 
mind, and a perception of similar difficulties. To both 
theories, miracle was alike unacceptable. To both, the 
Scripture representations of God’s words and dealings were 


A 
often unwelcome and incredible. The problem was, to 





discover a principle of interpretation, whic h should be con- 


ef 4 > ] +} , - , . , . 
sistent at once with the antecedent convictions and pre- 


suppositions of the theorists, with the phenomena of the 
Scriptures themselves, their history and their influence, 
a with the fixed religion f man i 1ust be 
conceded to be a pr yhlem of int e difficulty, and it is no 
discredit to any of those who have hitherto attempted it, 
of whatever school, to say, that they have oi ly as yet con- 
tributed elements towards its satisfactory sclution. The 


fate that has overtaken Paulus is fast overtaking Strauss, 
ve content to leave from his bulky com- 

1? 

i 


residue of valuable truth for the use of 


and each mu 
mentary, a small 
the future 


The hollowness of the Rationalistic th became mant- 
fest from the fact, that it received ace ts, from which 
the impression and the intention of the supe 1atural could 
by no human skill be separated, and yet denied the super- 
natural to them. The historical piece isted of warp 
and woof of natural and supernatural—it took out every 
thread of the woof, and placed it longitudinally with the 
warp, and maintained the integrity of the piece. It became, 


though slowly, vet at length perfectly, clear to every think- 
ing person, that if we received the narrative as true, we 


| \ 

could not deny the miracle; if we denied the miracle, we 
? 
| 





not receive the narrative. Clearly discerning this 
ving its completion at 
the | ids of Strauss, dd elared tl the Gospel records were 


at 


‘currences 
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ail—whether natural or supernatural—but especially not 
of the latter. We were no longer to be engaged in a pro- 
cess from which every moral chemist of any discernment 
began to shrink—of resolving a compound into its two 
constituent elements, removing the whole of the onc, 
and doubling the quantity of the other, and maintaining 
the unity and identity of the compound itself. We 
were to assume quite a different ground. We were to 
declare that the Gospels were not narratives of facts, but 
compositions of the religious imagination—romances, of 
great beauty, great ethical truth, even of sublime moral 
purpose, and arising from a sincere and virtuous state of 
mind. 

The name of Jesus was a reality—but the reality of 
Jesus only a name. History does not trouble itself to 
deny that there was a young man, who lived and probably 
preached in Galilee, and was crucified in Jerusalem, and 
that he either announced himself, or was then or subse- 
quently announced by others, as the expected Messiah of 
the Jews. This is nearly all of which we can be certain in 
the region of actual fact. But around this small nucleus, 
and whatever else of the same sort there may have beei of 
actual occurrence, the religious meditation of devout minds 
in subsequent years gathered the accretions which now 
constitute the beautiful Dream of our Gospels. Cherishing 
thoughts of what the Messiah was to be, and therefore 
must have been; building on the data for such a character 
already supplied by the Prophets, the Old Testament 
generally, and the pious expectations of the devout—the 
whole picture of himself, his sayings and his doings came 
out at length in strong and full re Jief—like the heads on 
the refectory wall of the Dominican monastery at Milan— 
where Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, at first a dim and 
shapeless spectre, is recovered by much gazin,s r into aliving 
breathing, speaking, and impressive reality 

Such, in brief and general outline, is the mythic Theory, 
adopted and perfected by Strauss. Christ as a person, did 
not create the religious belief and consciviisness of the 
Church, but Christ as an idea, did. Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth, supplied the starting-point, but his followers 
themselves furnished the course. They took an impression, 
existing in their minds, and gradually filling itself out, as 

Curistian Teacuer.—No. 34. 21. 
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to what it was proper and suitable for the Messiah to be, 
and say, and do—and this impression when completed and 
developed is left us in the Gospel. It is the converse of 
the usual order of things. The life of Jesus did not create 
the faith of the Church, but the faith of the Church created 
the life of Jesus. The substance flung out a faint shadow, 
but out of this shadow and the religious consciousness of 
those contemplating it, was formed a far fuller and more 
glorious substance than that which originally gave the 
shadow. Further—the process thus gone through actually 
originated everlasting truths, for though the Gospel of 
Jesus is false historically, the doctrines contained in the 
false historical garb are true. As this strange, wild, way- 
ward fancy, is the peculiarity of Strauss’s work, and is 
applied with a monotonous and wearisome consistency 
throughout the whole Gospel narrative, we purpose se- 
lecting it, from the mass of general and cognate matter that 
presents itself, as the principal topic of our observations ; 
especially as the other very important ground taken by 
our Author, of the antecedent improbability, nay, impossi- 
bility, of miracle,* is common to him with the old English 
Deists, and the later German Rationalists, and has its own 
time and place for discussion. Indeed, the objection to 
miracle is as old as Thought. 

The Gospel Narrative, then, its statement of facts, and 
conception of the character and teachings of Jesus, origi- 
nated in myth. And what is myth? <A vague description 


* So distinct and imperative is Strauss in this matter, that he leaves his 
reader under the impression that almost the only credible thing in the Evan- 
gelical records, is the incredibility of what we call the supernatural. The 
only thing possible to be certain of, is, that every natural event is uncertain, 
and every supernatural event impossible. The following decisive passages 
bear out our assertion :—*‘ Indeed no just notion of the true nature of history 
is possible, without a perception of the inviolability of the chain of finite « auses 
and of the impossibility of miracles.”—Vol. i. p. 64. “ When we meet with 
an account of certain phenomena or events, of which it is either expressly stated 
or implied that they were produced immediately by God himself (divine ap- 
paritions—voices from heaven and the like), or by human beings possessed of 
supernatural powers (miracles, prophecies), such an account is in so far to be 
considered as not historical.’’"—Vol. i. p. 88. He proceeds throughout upon 
this presumption as unquestionable, that there cannot possibly be any devia- 
tion in the world’s history from what we call its natural order.—See Vol. i. 
p- 353-4. “Since, then, the text forbids a natural interpretation, while it is 
impossible to maintain as historical the supernatural interpretation which it 
sanctions.’’—Vol. iii. p. 11. 
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of the word is easy, an exact definition difficult.* And yet 
a very clear understanding of the difference between the 
myth, the legend, the fable, and the forgery, is becoming 
more aud more necessary, and if it be found requisite for 
distinction’s sake to limit the signification of the word toa 
narrower field than that which has been hitherto, or is 
usually, considered its province, we shall gain in clearness 
what we may lose in breadth. We are inclined to think 
that usage is against the more restricted application of the 
word, which we are nevertheless convinced has now become 
necessary, if we are to preserve any of that exactness of 
idea which can only be conveyed by an equal exactness of 
phraseology. Even with Strauss it is only the vague and 
popular acceptation of the word that can cover his theory. 
And if we assent, which we are disposed to do, to George’s 
acute definition—that mythos is the creation of a fact out 
of an idea; legend the seeing of an idea in a fact, or arising 
out of it—then Strauss’s system is based on both myth 
and legend, and though principally, is not exclusively, 
mythic—in the restricted meaning of the word, thus 
adopted. 
This he himself admits. He says :— 


** A people, a religious community, finds itself in a certain condi- 
tion, or round of institutions, of which the spirit, the idea, lives and 
acts within it. But the mind, following a natural impulse, desires 
to gain a complete representation of that existing condition, and to 


know its origin. This origin however is buried in oblivion, or is 
too indistinctly discernible to satisfy present feelines and ideas. 
Consequently an image of that origin, coloured by the light of ex- 
isting ideas, is cast upon the dark wall of the past, which image is, 
however, but a magnified reflex of existing influences. If such be 
the rise of the mythus, the legend, on the contrary, proceeds from 
civen facts: repre sented, indeed, sometimes in an incomplete and 
abridged, sometimes in an amplified form, in order to magnify the 
heroes of the history—but disjoined from their true connection, the 
points of view from which they should be contemplated, and the 
ideas they originally contained, having in the course of transmission 
] 


wholly disappeared. The consequence is, that new ideas, conceived 
in the spirit of the different ages through which the legend has 


passed down, become substituted in the stead of the original ideas.” 


* See a lucid exposition of several attributes and distinctions of the Myth, 
in Kenrick’s Essay on Primeval History, p. 64-92. 
: 9,29 
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He then shows how the two ideas often cross each other, 
and continues :— 


“Now if the history of the Life of Jesus be of mythical forma- 
tion, inasmuch as it embodies the vivid impression of the original 
idea which the first Christian community had of their founder, this 
history, though unhistorical in its form, is nevertheless a faithful 
representation of the idea of the Christ. If instead of this the 
history be legendary—if the actual external facts are given in a dis- 
torted and often magnified form—are represented in a false light 


and embody a false idea—then, on the contrary, the real tenour of 


the life of Jesus is lost to us. So that, according to George, the 
recognition of the mythical element in the Gospels is far less preju- 
dlicial to the true interests of the Christian faith than the recognition 
of the legendary element. With respect to our own opinion, without 
troubling ourselves here with the dogmatic signification, we need 
only remark in this introduction, that we are prepared to meet with 
both legend and mythus in the gospel history ; and when we under- 
take to extract the historical contents, which may possibly exist in 
narratives recognized as mythical, we shall be equally careful neither 
on the one part, by a rude and mechanical separation, to place our- 
selves on the same ground with the natural interpreter; nor on the 
other by a hypercritical refusal to recognise such contents when they 
actually exist, to lose sight of the history.”—Jntroduction to the 
Life, §c., p. 42, 43.* 


Whatever may have been Strauss’s intention in prepar- 


* The twofold origin of the Evangelical Myth is still more distinctly laid 
down p. 85, 86. ‘* The pure mythus in the Gospel will be found tu have two 
sources, which, in most cases, contributed simultaneously, though in different 
proportions, to form the mythus. The one source is, as already stated, the 
Messianic ideas and expectations existing according to their several forms in 
the Jewish mind before Jesus, and independently of him; the other is that 
particular impression which was left by the personal character, actions and fate 
of Jesus, and which served to modify the Messianic idea in the minds of his 
people. The account of the Transfiguration, for example, is derived almost 
exclusively from the former source; the only amplification taken from the 
latter source being—that they who appeared with Jesus on the Mount 
spake of his decease. On the other hand, the narrative of the rending of the 
veil of the temple at the death of Jesus seems to have had its origin in the 
hostile position which Jesus, and his Church after him, sustained in relation 
to the Jewish Temple worship. Here already we have something historical, 
though consisting merely of certain general features of character, position, 
&c.; we are thus at once brought upon the ground of the historical mythus ”’ 
—which has “ for its groundwork a definite individual fact which has been 
seized upon by religious enthusiasm, and twined around with mythical con- 
ceptions culled from the idea of the Christ.’”"—This last, for the sake of a 
more distinct and limited use of the word myth, we might be disposed with 
George to call legend. 
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ing for his work, or impression in reviewing it, the fact is, 
that he has admitted the historical element, even in its le- 
gendary form, to so very trifling an extent into his criti- 
cism, that we wonder he should have trespassed at all upon 
the almost uniform principle of his application, and that 
he should have conceded even the small modicum of real 
fact that he does, when so trifling an additional exercise of 
his practised ingenuity would have enabled him with equal 
success In most instances to resolve it also into myth. 

It is a happy encouragement to our Author’s ingenuity, 
and a fortunate omen for his criticism, that he encounters 
at the very commencement of two of our Gospels as they 
now stand, the accounts of the miraculous conceptions of 
John and Jesus, the angelic visits and messages to their 
mothers, the star-led journey and homage of the Magi, the 
dream-led flight to Egypt, and all the other marvellous 
incidents characterizing the initial Chapters in Matthew 
and Luke. Here he has the fulcrum for that lever with 
which he seeks to reduce to myth and legend all the re- 
maining portions of the Gospel—and he commences his 
course, it must be avowed, with a high prestige of success.* 
We think he does so, however, at the expense of his can- 
dour. He treats the arguments against the genuineness 
of these Chapters in by far too.summary a manner.t If 
the external argument against their genuineness be not a 
sufficient or complete one, yet we should have thought no 
one, whose eyes were once opened to discrimination in such 


* These Chapters are as fortunate for the commencement of Strauss’s criti- 
cism, as they are unfortunate for that of Neander. Strauss had to develop 
the mythical element in the Gospels, Neander the historical; and although the 
critica! canons of the latter are, on the whole, incomparably more just and de- 
fensible than those of the former, yet Strauss had decidedly the advantage in 
the commencement. The defence of these Chapters, as not only containing 
historical matter, but as being substantially and in the main historical, is one 
of the weakest parts of Neander's book. And yet the occasion for it rouses 
his ingenuity and his eloquence. His argument in favour of the truth of the 
Slaughter of the Infants as a genuine historical fact, fiom its strict keeping 
with Herod’s character and conduct, is so powerfully put, that the reader feels 
at last that if Herod did not put the children to death, he ought to have done 
so, out of mere consistency. 

+ He simply says—* The opinion that the two first Chapters of Luke are 
a subsequent and unauthentic addition, is the uncritical assumption of a class 
of theologians who felt that the history of the childhood of Jesus seemed to 
require a mythical interpretation, but yet demurred to apply the comparatively 
modern mythical view to the remainder of the Gospel.’"—-P. 99. And again, 


p- 122, “It is indeed true that the authenticity of the two first Chapters of 
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matters, but must have seen a manifest, irreconcileable, 
distinction between these Chapters, in their facts, their 
spirit, and their reasoning, and the rest of the material to 
which they are the introduction. We never saw a clearer 
dislodgement of strata than here. Whoever has read the 
Apocryphal Gospels of the Nativity and the Infancy, must oh 
feel that these Chapters belong in character, and perhaps 
in fact, to them. And though we are far from recognizing 
in its entireness the common theological distinction between 
Canonical and Apocryphal (except as an ecclesiastical 
fact), and allow that the course of free criticism must 
eventually lead to the diminution of the former class, and 
the increase of the latter, yet there is something so unre- 
deemably legendary, something so irreconcileably incon- 
sistent with all the rest of the New Testament, in these 
Chapters, that we are persuaded they must have originated in 
a spirit, and been adopted into the narrative by a judgment, 
very different from those which presided over the bulk of 
the evangelical narratives. We should as soon think of 
taking a piece of clay from its bed, and fastening it as 
homogeneous to a piece of granite, as we should of taking 
these initial Chapters from the rejected and apocryphal 
matter, to which as by the clearest marks of relationship 
they belong, and attaching them to the canon. 

But to part with these Chapters would be a ruinous loss 
to Strauss. He not only uses them as bases for his system, 
but he makes use throughout of that very inconsistency, 
which we say proves their want of homogeneity with the 
rest of the Gospels, as ground of argument against subse- 
quent narrative. He first proves these Chapters to be in- 
contestably legendary and mythical, and then makes use 
of them as a test, by which to try the credibility and con- 
sistency of the remainder of the narrative. Thus they 
serve a double purpose, first to prove his own Theory, 
(which, as far as they themselves are concerned, they to a 
great extent do,) and then, being shown to be totally 
fanciful and unworthy of any credit, to disprove the other 








Matthew, which contain the history of the birth and childhood of Jesus, as 
well as that of the pal illel section of Luke, has been questioned ; but as ii 
bith cases the question has originated mercly in a prejudiced view of th 

ject, the doubt has been silenced by a decisive refutation."’ And he refers to 
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features of a subsequent and entirely independent narra- 
tive, because they do not agree with them. Surely nt is 
as much re ason, in all good faith, that they should fall, 
they should,) by comparison with the rest of the wieail. as as 
that the rest of the record should fall, by comparison with 
them. Itis at least clear, that these Chapters cannot serve 
both purposes—first to prove Strauss’s theory, by disproving 
their own trustworthiness, and then to disprove the trust- 
worthiness of the rest of the Gospel by appealing to their 
authority.* 

The importance—indeed the indispensableness—of these 
Chapters to Strauss is indicated by his extreme unwilling- 
ness not only to part with them, as heterogeneous mate- 
rials, but to part with them in the sense of leaving their 
company. Their consideration occupies 200 pages. And 
indeed the word farewell must have been an unwelcome 
one to pronounce. No such gracious and congenial recep- 
tion awaited him beyond their margin. The very first in- 
cident that he encounters, even though still in the history 
of Jesus’ childhood, is of a far less yielding and pliant hos- 
pitality to his T heory. His effort to make the visit to 
Jerusalem and the temple mythical is absolutely spasmodic. 
It reminds us of the remark which some one made on 
Bentley’s edition of Horace—“ that the text of Horace was 
not corrupt enough for Be ntley’s genius.” He could dis- 
entangle the knottiest skein of criticism with success—he 


* Thus the strongest argument used by Strauss against the probability of 
the visit of Jesus at twelve years old to Jerusalem, and the events connected 
with that visit, rests on the inconsistency of the account with the circumstances 
attending his conception and birth. If these had really taken place as re- 
corded, then his ~~ ents could not have been so careless of him, could not 
have been surprised at finding him in the Temple, must have understood what 
one who had been announced to Mary as the Son of God, meant when he 
spake of being about his Father’s business, &c. (Vol. i. p. 276). But against 
which account does this two-edged sword make the deepest thrust? Does it 
show that the subsequent narrative is improbable, because inconsistent with 
the earlier, or the earlier because inconsistent with the later, and indeed with 
the whole of the subsequent life of Christ? Again, John the Baptist’s words, 
declaring his personal unacquaintance with Jesus, must be historically fals« 
because they are inconsistent with the intimacy of the mothers, and their 
hopes, as recorded in the earlier part of the Gospels. So also Jesus, coming 
to John for baptism, when he was himself the Messiah, cannot be explained 
by the supposition that Jesus himself was not as yet conscious of the fact ot 

s Messiahship, because he could ne be } orant f thi fter the Inge 
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could restore, like the patent filtre, the most noisome waters 
to purity—buat a tolerably correct text was his misery. So 
is it to usin the case of Strauss. When he has a myth 
to evolve from really mythical material, an inconsistency 
to expose in two irreconcileable accounts, he does it with 
the utmost precision, perseverance and success. But he is 
a Hercules, and must use his strength—and as it would be 
awful to see that hero in the rage of lis agony hurling 
Lichas from the rock, but ridiculous to see him putting 
forth his brawny arms, and swinging back his huge body 
to gain the fuil momentum of his weight to kill a fly—so 
is there something satisfactory in witnessing the peculiar 
venius of Strauss applied to the exposition of a really my- 
thical, legendary or imaginative passage of the Gospels, 
but something absurd in the sight of the same strength 
exerted to extort the mythical out of the most natural, 
probable and literal passages—an effort necessary however 
to the unity and self-consistency of his theory, if it is to be 
proved the theory of true evangelical interpretation. 

We give sume instances of his over-straining. The my- 
thical origin of the anecdote of the young Jesus in the 
temple is evident from such considerations as these—that 
he sat in the midst of the Doctors: now he ought not to 
have sat at all; but if he did, it ought to have been on the 
ground, and among the extremities of the learned Doctors, 
not in their midst. It is manifest, therefore, that this was 
an after-thought, suggested “in majorem Jesu gloriam.” 
Then he was twelve years of age—a very mythical and sus- 
picious circumstance—for the Jewish tradition supposed 
that Moses ‘left the house of his father, to become an in- 
dependent organ of the Divine revelations,” at twelve— 
and that Solomon and Daniel gave their great judgments 
as the same age, and Samuel received his gift of prophecy. 
How evident that the active imagination of the Church 
took the idea from the Jewish traditions of other great 
men, rather than that Jesus really went as a boy to Jeru- 
silem, and attracted any attention for his extraordinary 
qualities. There is one fact indeed in the early life of 
Christ which our Author admits—namely, that his father 
was a carpenter! We are the more ready to make our 


a knowledgmeuts for this concession, because we think it 
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is entirely of the Author’s own free-will and grace. We 
do not at allsee why he should be wanting to himself here. 
The circumstance to us is as mythical as a great many 
others that he elsewhere insists upon. But with that dis- 
position which marks our Author—and leads him to look 
at things certainly no¢ “in majorem Jesu gloriam”—he says 
that he sees no improbability in this statement of the pa- 
rental occupation, and can discern in it no myth. But 
why not? Inthe book of Exodus we read how Bezaleel 
was filled with the Spirit of God to carve in wood, and how 
he made the ark of Shittim, and so proceeded with all the 
other sacred appurtenances of the Tabernacle; and now 
that a new and more glorious Tabernacle was about to be 
erected, was it not in keeping, that the Father or prede- 
cessor of him that was to rear the spiritual temple, should 
re-call and re-present in his own person the former and 
material state of things, to be transcended by his son—as 
the Tabernacle and Bezaleel were by the Temple and Solo- 
mon? We are not ourselves well skilled in this kind of 
criticism, but we think, a little more natural ingenuity, 
with additional practice, would enable us to include within 
the theory of his affections, the very few passages which 
Strauss, with (we must think) an unworthy despondence, 
has thought too solid to resolve into nebule. 

The interview with the Samaritan woman, which habit 
has so far blinded ourselves as to make us regard as 
natural and not improbable, is courageously resolved into 
the following elements. Christ had preached in Galilee, Ju- 
dea and Pera; but as the Samaritans afterwards received 
the Gospel, it would have been a manifest anticipatory ne- 
glect of them if Jesus had not preached the Gospel in 
their country also. Hence the origin of the story, all 
the circumstances attending which are of a mythical 
character. The well—the scene of the mecting—is in the 
first place very suspicious—it was an unlikely spot for a 
traveller in hot weather to be resting by, and the idea 
must evidently have been suggested by the old Hebrew 
idyl. A woman too comes out of the city to draw water ! 
What in the world could have put this into her head? 
Thus vou have a prophet sitting by a well, and a woman 
coming to draw water at it! a most singular coincidence, 
and one the idea of which (for it never could have really 
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taken place) could only have been suggested by Eliezer’s 
encounter of Rebekah, when he went to seek a wife for 
Isaac. The whole thing is myth, and the woman repre- 
sents the faithless Samaritans penitent and returning.* 

The story of Jesus seeing Nathaniel under the fig- 
tree, arose from the following obvious and congenial 
material :— 


“When (2 Kings vi. 8 ff.) the king of Syria makes war against 
Israel, Elisha indicates to the king of Israel every position of the 
enemy’s camp; and when the king of Syria expresses his suspicion 
that he is betrayed by deserters, he is told that the Israelitish pro- 
phet knows all the words that he, the king of Sy ria, speaks in his 
private chamber. Thus, also, (xxi. 32,) Elisha knows that Jorain 

How could it pe endurt d, 
(adds our Author, who in the quickness of his vision is as won- 
derful as any of them,) Ho could it be endured that the Mess 
should fall short of the Prophet in his powers of wtitee 


has sent out messengers to murder him. 


Hence the story of Nathaniel arose, to show how long- 
sighted his future Master was. ‘The substantial repast 


* Though we claim a little privilege of travesty on matter which is itself 
travesty—yet, lest our readers should suspect us of indulging too liberally in 
the privilege, we subj in the passage, which will be judged, we think, to beai 
out our amusement. 

‘** Jesus is seated at a well,—that idyllic locality with which the old Hebrew 
legend associates so many critical incidents; at the identical well, moreovei 
which a tradition, founded on Gen. xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22; Josh. xxiv. 32, re- 
ported to have been given by Jacob to his son Joseph; hence the spot, in 
addition to its idyllic interest, has the more decided consecration of national 
and patriarchal recollections, and is all the more worthy of being trodden by 
the Messiah Atthe well, Jesus meets with a woman who was come 





draw water, just as, in the Old Testament, the expectant Eliezer encounter 
Rebekah with her pitcher, and as Jacob meets with Rachel, the destined an- 
cesiress of Israel, or Moses with his future wife. Jesus begs of the woman to 


let him drink ;so does Eliezer of Rebekah ; after Jesus has made himself known 
to the woman as the Messiah, she runs back to the city, and fetches her neigh 
bours ; so Rebekah, after Eliezer has announced himse is Abraham's steward, 
and Rachel, after she has discovered that Jacob is her kinsman, hasten home- 
ward to call their friends to welcome the honoured guest. It is certainly not 


| 
one blameless as those early mothers in Israel, which Jesus here encounts 


for this woman came forth as the representative of an impure people, who h 
é . 


been faithless to their marriage-bond with Jehovah, and were then living 

practice of a false worship ; while her ge od-will, her deficient moral streng 
ind her obtuseness in spiritual things, perfectly typify the actual state of the 

Samaritans. Thus,the interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, is only 
a poetical representation of his ministry among the Samaritans related in t 
equel: and this is itself a legendary prelude to the propagati f the Ge 
»Samari ifterthe death ot J \ tS. 49 
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which simple people have been wont to suppose was served 
at Matthew’s table, turns out to be an airy nothing, and 
the story of little Zacchzeus, so comforting to persons of 
small stature, and his climbing up the tree, is only an 
ascent of the mythic fancy. They both arose as graphic 
illustrations of the Messianic characteristic—association 
with publicans and sinners. 

The conversation with Nicodemus is, in like manner, 
proved to be a fiction, on these curious grounds among 
others. Nicodemus is evidently a gentleman. His name 
denotes it. It is clearly aristocratic and anti-popular. 
Now it is quite impossible that any such person could 
have held any intercourse with Jesus. (For, as we re- 
marked before, Strauss avoids the error of the Evangelists 
in representing occurrences in majorem Jesu gloriam.) 
The “ granite” sayings of Jesus could have attracted none 
but the poor—and it is not probable that even a solitary 
individual of the ruling class should have approached him 
even under the shade of night. But the rich and educated 
did afterwards join the Christian Church. It was necessary, 
therefore, to put together some story of a leaning on their 
part to Jesus during his hfe. Hence the story of Nico- 
demus. Strauss’s candour compels him to avow that some 
such a conversation might have taken place. The only 
thing he is certain about is, that it could not have taken 
place with a gentleman.* 

The cure of the demoniac boy of course is nothing 
more than the story of Elisha’s staff re-served (ii. p. 273). 
The cure of the withered hand on the Sabbath is nothing 
more than a decoction of 1 Kings xii. (p. 342). The re- 


* For the reason assigned in the preceding note, we subjoin a fev 


g w extr 
from our Author’s explanation. “* As soon as she (the Church) was joined by 
men of rank and education, these would lean to the idea that verts lik 
themselves had not been wanting to Jesus during his life.’”’—** Thus a doc 
was opened for the admission of any number of secret adherents among the 
higher cla But, it would be further urged, How could they have intercours« 
with Jesus bserved ? Under the veil of the night, tld be the answer; and 
thus the scene was laid for the interviews of such men with Jesus.’’—‘‘A 1 
personage was devised, whose Greek name Nikxodyjuos seems to point him out 
significantly as the representative of the dominant class.’’ However, “th 
conversation) ‘may still be in the main genuine; Jesus n iy have held such 
conversation with one of his adherents, and our Evangelist may have embe! 
lished it no further than by making this interlocutor a man of rank.’’—Vol. i 
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suscitations of the dead merely originated in Messianic 
expectations, and in the belief that Elijah and Elisha had 
raised the dead (p. 382). Jesus, it was presumed, must 
have stilled the waves of the Galilean Sea, because Moses 
had divided those of the Red, and Elisha went through 
the Jordan dry-shod (p. 399). A story was to be made to 
show that Jesus changed water imto wine, because Moses 
had turned bitter water into sweet (p. 439). And thus 
does this extraordinary and persevering theorist wend his 
monotonous, weary, journey, through the glowing, life-like 
pages of the New Testament, not assigning to their con- 
tents the merit of being the result even of tolerably ori- 
ginal imagination and invention, but seeing in them no- 
thing but old worn-out garments patched up for wear 
again,—ashes, the fire of which was almost extinct, blown 
into a temporary heat, and the faded imaginations of an 
obsolete superstition, made the corner-stone on which has 
been raised the high and heart-commanding Church of 
Christ ! We have never seen the evangelical records treated 
with such cool, phlegmatic, and quiet indeed, but such 
utter and undeviating contempt. There is something of 
the great, heroic, and original allowed to the Old Testa- 
ment, but the New is nothing but an inferior imitation— 
the copy of a picture—a Virgil to Homer—a Racine to 
Sophocles—a Roman Pantheon to the Greek Olympus. 
He allows to the precepts of Jesus the appellation of 
“ granite’—and he thinks it may be conceded that they 
would not readily crumble into dust. But to the percep- 
tion of moral beauty, he seems to be perfectly blind. It 
could scarcely be supposed that the heart of the writer 
beat once during the progress of the work. Mark (vii. 
31—37) gives us an account of a deaf and dumb man 
whom Jesus cured. He touched his tongue, “ and looking 
up to Heaven he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
that is, be opened :” on which our Author asks, among 
his other objections to the narrative, “ What cause was 
there for sighing at that particular moment?” Could 
it be for the misery of the human race? but then Jesus 
knew that already. Could it be a silent prayer? this 
would be evading the difficulty. It was an exaggeration 
of Mark’s, which Jed him to attribute to Jesus a deep emo- 
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tion when there was no occasion for it.* To meet the 
phlegm of this passage, there occurs to us only a story 
from old Herodotus, in whose hands we could have better 
trusted the narrative than in those of our Author. He 
tells us somewhere, that there was an edifice twenty-one 
cubits by fourteen in size, made of a single stone. It 
had been dragged for three years by two thousand men, 
and was approaching the place of its destination. When it 
arrived at the entrance of the temple for which it was 
intended, the artist sighed, and the king on hearing this, 
immediately stopped its progress. But our large-hearted 
critic, had he been by, would have asked, “ What cause 
was there for sighing at that particular moment? Was it 
the misery of the human race?” &e. 

In the same incredibly cold spirit he criticizes the 
touching scene in Gethsemane, as the close of Jesus’ 
career approaches. He cannot understand how the sorrow, 
and the suffering, and the prayer, can be in keeping with, 
or can so speedily follow, the farewell triumphant conver- 
sations in John.t He sees in them “a relapse of the most 
startling kind.” No doubt—and if human nature, in 
some of the more awful of its mysterious ebbs and flows, 
were to enter the closet of our Author when engaged in 
his elaboration of the myth, he would be as much startled, 
as if the new-fed torrent-brook of Kedron burst upon the 
page of his parched and arid criticism. 

And yet, though these and many other passages exhibit 
the entire moral unfitness of our Author for the task of a 
full exposition of the spirit and the power of the Evangelic 
Narrative, there are notwithstanding to be claimed for 
him great and extraordinary merits of another kind. By 
universal acknowledgment his learning is vast, compre- 
hensive, and profound—his patience inexhaustible—his 
temper imperturbable—his courage invincible, and _ his 
ingenuity infinite. But the grounds on which these qua- 
lities are most wanted, and most exhibited, are those in 
reference to which they are, to our minds, the least suc- 
cessful. The ablest part of this Work is not the peculiar 
part of it. The attempt to resolve the Gospel into myth— 
which is the differentia of the Work—is to us immeasur- 


* Sce vol. ii. pp. 298, 299 t See vol. ili. p. 177 ff 
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ably the weakest part of it. Ata time when the remain- 
ing critical material of these volumes will retain its value, 
the peculiar hypothesis to which the whole is made to mi- 
nister will be universally rejected as untenable. It will 
stand to the remainder of the Work, as Hartley’s theory 
of vibrations has been supposed to do to the rest of his 
Observations on Man. 

It is not that we consider the mythical element absent 
from the Evangelical records, or that we suppose that 
there is no inconsistent and unhistorical matter in their 
contents—but that the application of a highly refined 
critical analysis, and a severe canon of historic exactitude 
to the Gospel Narratives, is a procedure totally unwarranted 
by the nature of the case, and that the effort to convert 
the whole Gospel into an ex post facto production of 
the imagination must fail in reality and truth, just in 
proportion as it succeeds in scientific uniformity and self- 
consistency. In vulgar English, the hobby has been ridden 
too hard, and its girths are broken. The precise charac- 
teristic that gives it a charm to the scientific mind of the 
German theologian, and is in fact indispénsable to its 
admission among the number of well-sustained and self- 
consistent theories, is the very thing that carries it 
beyond the modesty of nature, and the genuineness of 
truth. 

The general and abstract objections to the hypothesis are 
numerous. All those baser interpretations of the origin 
of the sublime Gospel story, which represent it to have 
been in fraud and inventive mendacity, Strauss markedly 
and decidedly rejects. He thinks that no one could have 
set himself to invent a myth. It is not the production of 
effort, or ingenuity, or cunning. It is the spontaneous 
expression of a sincere and real state of feeling. It is the 
language in which serious convictions of the heart and 
understanding find their vent. The germ of the myth 
may have passed in undeveloped and shapeless guise from 
one mind and tongue to another, until it encountered the 
moulding consciousness, which gave it its last, full, and 
enduring form—but that consciousness only embodied 
what was already spiritually in itself, and felt to be true, 
nay, what resided as truth in the general consciousness of 
the Christian community. Strauss adopts from Otfrid 
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Miller the opinion that there is a certain necessity in this 
connection between the ideal and the real, which constitutes 
the mythus; that mythical images were formed by the 
influence of sentiments common to all mankind; and that 
the different elements grew together without the Author’s 
being himself conscious of their incongruity. And well 
may he add, also with Miiller, that it is very emai that 
this notion of necessity and unconsciousness may appear 
obscure and mystical to modern modes of thinking which 
have no analogy with this tendency. 

We can well understand the origin and progress of the 
legend. We can understand how the simple though 
striking fact becomes exaggerated and amplitied by oral 
and afterwards even by written tradition. We can under- 
stand even the origin of the myth, as a different thing 
from the legend, and as the embodiment of an idea or a 
feeling. We can understand the poet giving its last and 
perfect form to the former, the religious enthusiast giving 
its last and perfect form to the latter. But we cannot un- 
derstand the excellence of a great body of self-consistent 
myth, composed of innumerable parts, not invented, not 
forged, but the spontaneous result of a certain religious 
haze or halo existing in a definite age—which though en- 
tirely false in its historical character, yet evolves a dogmatic 
result, relating to the most difficult and important subjects 
of human thought, which is eternally and necessarily true.t 
If such a statement as this represents a real fact, what 
need in the receiver of it to profess a disbelief in miracle ? 
to proclaim the incredibility of such a history as the Gos- 
pel, which only requires the assumption that one man is 
endowed with a wisdom and a power beyond his fellows, 
to render all that follows a natural sequence 

Such a unity of thought and feeling as this theory re- 
quires never existed in any community. Even when the 
principle of union is given, and a faith developed, such a 
unity almost never existed. Did it exist in the Church of 


* Vol. i. p. 76. 
+ ‘The Author is aware that the essence of the Christian faith is perfectly 


independent of his criticism. The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, 
his resurrection and ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be 
cast on their reality as historical facts.’’—Strauss’s Preface to the first ed., 
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Corinth? Does it exist in the Church of England? And 
yet we are to suppose that the early Christian community 
was so peculiarly formed, that it not only could adhere 
in identity of interpretation to a given faith of eternal 
truth, but that it could originate and give expression to 
such a faith out of its own consciousness. The formation 
of a compact terrestrial globe, with its own centre of gra- 
vity, and well-defined orbit, out of mere nebulous matter, 
is a trifle to this. Weisse and Bruno Bauer properly ex- 
pose the impossibility of this spiritual cosmogony. The 
Gospel Idea cannot be the product of a common conscious- 
ness. Its several parts must have had an individual author, 
or authors. The community in its mysterious substan- 
tiality can, as such, create nothing; only the subject, the 
individual self-consciousness, can give ideas, or their form. 
Supposing that we mean by the expression, “the con- 
sciousness of a community,” a common faith and common 
feelings, that faith and those feelings must have had some 
origin. It is tautology to say that legend gave rise to the 
evangelical records, and that the evangelical records are 
legendary. It is reasoning in a circle to declare that the 
evangelical ideas are a myth, and that the myth originated 
in the ideas of the evangelical community. What is the 
origin of the myth itself? if im the consciousness of the 
early Christian community, what was the origin of that 
consciousness? If we cannot realize the idea of a narrative, 
like that of one of the Gospels, proceeding from the con- 
sciousness of a community, it must have come from the 
consciousness of an individual, or contributions from the 
consciousness of several persons, and then comes the 
question, how did the individual or the individuals arrive 
at it? Whence, for instance, did the author of St. Mark’s 
Gospel obtain the idea of his Gospel? If it originated in 
himself, then he is in the position of Christ to us. We 
have only transferred the origin and the wonders from one 
person to another. He is then the creator of the Gospel 
and of Christianity, instead of Christ. We henceforth 
trace “the eternal truths” to Mark instead of to Jesus. 
What is gained by this, except distortion and improbabi- 
lity ? 

It is justly argued, then, against Strauss, that his hypo- 
thesis is no solution of the origin of the Gospel, and can 
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only at most furnish an explanation of some of the pecu- 
liarities of its outward form—the cle: arly legendary cha- 
racter, for instance, of a few parts of it (as we now have 
it), and the diversities in many of the accounts—but it 
leaves untouched the questions of the source of its essen- 
tial facts and features. In truth, the vanity of the effort to 
let inquiry rest in this vague region of the myth, has only 
served to make men perceive more clearly th: at the Gospel 
could only have arisen as the transcript of the wonderful 
actuality—or (a less probable and a more difficult suppo- 
sition) in the conception of Christ’s character by some in- 
dividual living at that era, who was able to convince his 
own and preceding generations that he had depicted 
reality. Bruno Bauer well observes, that in the moment 
when Strauss wishes to show the process which produced 
the evangelical history, he only gives us the appearance of 
a process. 

Another main point in which the hypothesis of our Au- 
thor as signally fails, is his attempt to trace the image of 
Christ / the Messianic expectation of the age. The Christ 
of the New Testament must obviously, according to the 
hypothesis, correspond with the Messiah of the Old, and 
with the expectations current in the community , and 
founded upon the foreshadowings of the Old Testament. 
And here it is curious to observe how from a different 
starting-point, Strauss arrives at the position maintained 
by the most unscholarly and fanatical class of orthodox 
religionists of our own country—who see in every page of 
the Old Testament an intimation or prediction of Christ— 
who can scarcely grant the elder Dispensation any sub- 
stantive worth or object of its own—but value its history, 
its ceremony, its devotion and its prophecy, only or chiefly 
as symbolical or typical of the coming Saviour. Now 
Strauss supposes that the idea of Christ in the New Tes- 
tament arose out of the idea of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament and cognate associations, and thus while the class 
of theologians now alluded to, look to the New Testament 
for the interpretation and meaning to be given to the Old, 
and Strauss looks to the Old Testament for the exposition 
and interpretation to be given to the New, both recognize 
the existence in the Jewish mind, or at least theology, of a 
perfect Christology before the advent of Christ. Not to in- 
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sist upon the singularity of this self-destructive coincidence 
of view—whereof one side is fatal to the other—the proof is 
wanting that the Jewish Messiah is the Christian Messiah. 
If it were true that the Jesus of the Gospels corresponded 
to the Messiah of the Jewish expectation, this would yield 
nothing in support of the hypothesis of Strauss, that the 
former was only the product of the latter—it would not 
go any way to prove that the correspondence was not a 
reality, and that the Jesus of the Gospels was an imagi- 
nary being, formed out of the anticipations of the Jews 

But as the fact is positively the reverse, and (as Weisse 
has shown) the evangelical point of view is not a copy of 
the Jewish Messianic dogmas, and consequently could not 
owe its origin to passages in the Old Testament, the hy- 
pothesis of Strauss gives way on every side, and en- 
counters in that which, if it were true, should render it its 
chief support, its most fatal demonstration of insufficiency. 
If we lay aside the story of the miraculous conception, and 
a few of the forced adaptations of prophecy, (where the 
hypothesis of Strauss clearly applies, aud because it applies 
to them, proves them not homoge meous with the general 
thread of the narrative,) we could not have two more 
dissimilar pictures in nature than that of the Messiah of 
Jewish expectation, and the Jesus of Nazareth depicted to 
us in the Gospels. The Messiah, though expected to 
work miracles, or at least to produce some very striking 
changes in the condition of man and of society, was 
surely not expected to go on foot—to pay tribute to the 
Romans—to spurn the temple, and sacrifices, and laws— 
to shake hands with the Samaritans—to admit everybody 
into Abraham’s kingdom, except the Jews! Nothing can 
possibly be more unlike the Jesus Christ of the New 
Testament and of the Gentiles, than the Messiah of the 
Old Testament and of the Jews. If ever there were, in 
the main features of the character and incidents, an inde- 
pendent creation, it is Jesus Christ and the Gospel narra- 
tive. We regard, then, the peculiarity of this great work 
—namcely, the logically complete development of the 
mythic theory as explaining the origin of Christianity, 
aud the phenomena of the Gospel narrative—as the weak- 
est and the st part of it; at the same time that we ac- 
knowledge the success of Strauss in proving, not that 
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myth accounts for Christ and the Gospel, but that myth 
does enter into a portion of the narrative of Christianity, 
as it now stands, and that, judged by the severe test of 
historic exactitude, the Gospels must be allowed to exhibit 
many discrepancies and some contradictions. Thorough, 
patient, ingenious and profound, however, as is his elabo- 
ration of these two arguments, neither of them originated 
with himself—both are (essentially) coeval with the birth 
of Scripture criticism. His work, as Quinct well desig- 
nates, it is a kind of mathematical result of almost all the 
labours which during half a century have been accom- 
plished beyond the Rhine. 

As we have already indicated, we think Strauss tri- 
umphant in his detection of mythical and legendary 
matter in the greater part of the initial Chapters of 
Matthew and Luke. To his explanation of the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness, on the same principles, we sur- 
render at discretion, although so overstocked is our Author 
with materials for his mythus here, and so fertile is the 
inventive ingenuity he exercises upon them, that if in ac- 
knowledging the mythical character of the account, we 
had to express a belief that its originator had in his head 
all that Strauss has so prodigally collected for him, we 
should be at a loss which to consider the most incredible, 
the usual literal acceptation of the passage, or the pro- 
fusely ingenious explanation of it which Strauss would 
substitute. We should think that there was ground for 
the inquiry whether some of the circumstances attendant 
on the Transfiguration—in that case accretions to the real 
incident—might not have in them something of a mythical 
character. The rending of the Veil of the Temple may 
be another instance. We are far from thinking that 
Strauss is totally wrong in his supposition of the existence 
of the mythic element in our present Gospels, just as we 
are far from thinking that Paulus is totally wrong in the 
application of his rationalistic principle of interpretation 
to other portions. But this German idea, “that nothing 
is good, but what is completely carried out,”’—which turns 
human nature into a steam-engine, and supposes that we 
may interpret its movements by some uniform law, as we 
can the movements of physical bodies—while possessing 
a certain charm for the theorist and man of science—ap- 
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pears exceedingly puerile to the moralist and the meta- 
physician. It is for this reason that we regard the spirit 
of Neander as the more just, discriminating, and large- 
hearted. He accepts from every theory that which in it 
he thinks is good. And thus we have him applying in 
the progress of his exposition, the mythical, the allegorical, 
and the rationalistic hypotheses, to a variety of passages, 
while he acknowledges the solid body of fact and truth, 
which manifestly lies at the bottom of the whole. But 
too many of the German Divines seem to look upon each 
man’s theory as his “peculium”—and they would not think 
it honourable to desert their own position, even in its 
greatest rottenness and weakness, or to trespass upon 
that of another. Thus Paulus has appropriated the ra- 
tionalist theory, and has to interpret all the glowing 
narrative he passes over, rationally ; as recording, and 
intended to record, only natural events. He cannot on 
the one hand allow the mythical, he cannot on the other 
allow the supernatural. They are out of his brief. So 
Strauss was to interpret all mythically—he is not to re- 
ceive the narrative as literal on the one hand, nor to allow 
auy rationalistiec interpretation onthe other. Thus nature 
and truth are too often sacrificed to the desire of a theo- 
retic cohesion and self-consistency. One of the most falla- 
cious and unsatisfactory grounds on which Strauss builds 
his argument, is his own idea (which he fastens on the 
early Christian community) of what would be likely to be 
done and said by the expected Messiah. Indeed, his 
whole criticism resolves itself into what, according to the 
(supposed) imagination of the writers, was proper or im- 
proper for Jesus, and, identifying himself with them, he 
justifies, not the actual facts of the narrative, but the true 
keeping of it, against the explanations of modern critics, 
and rejects all attempts to clear up a difficulty, especially 
if they tend to make the narrative in itself more likely. 
Thus when we read that an angel rolled away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre on the resurrection morn- 
ing, to those who receive this literally and exactly, Strauss 
replies, in the first place, that there are no angels (a truth 
for which we have the sufficient authority of the learned 
Professor): secondly, that even if there were, it could 
not be an angel, because it was not proper for the Son of 
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God to be assisted in rolling away the stone, as he could 
have rolled it away himself. Did the angels, then, merely 
“belong to the embellishment of the great scene, as 
celestial attendants who had to open to the Messiah 
the door by which he meant to issue forth?”’* But 
this idea is condemned as a childish conception of the 
pomp of Heaven. Were they, then, as Mark and Luke 
plainly declare, ment+—friends of Jesus, perhaps Es- 
senes? Impossible—for this is merely “the antiquated 
pragmatism of a Bahrdt or Venturini.” We must give up 
all attempts to extract fact or truth out of the account. 
The whole matter is merely a representation of what was 
proper, according to Jewish popular conception, for the 
Messiah; and thus what (p.325) was condemned as too 
childish to be regarded as a reality, is admitted (page 327) 
as becoming, and suitable for the Messianic idea, and to 
have originated in it. 

The most powerful, and (in its results) the most useful 
portion of Strauss’s Work, is that which relates to the 
Harmony, or rather, in his hands, the Dissonance of the 
Gospels. Here we recognise an acute and searching mind 
dealing with a pure question of criticism. His presuppo- 
sitions here give way to evidence, which his reader can ex- 
amine as well as himself, and his ingenuity, though still 
prodigally exercised, is a little curbed by the critical nature 
of the subject. It is true that a vast proportion of the 
matter introduced into these portions of the Work has been 
already discussed again and again, in this country as well 
as in others, but part of the value of Strauss is the brief 
yet maste tly manner in which he concentrates and girds 
up questions, which have so long occupied the critics, and 
the conflicting ¢epresentations which have filled so many 
volumes. The old critical questions are re-discussed 
indeed, but always with new light and additional matter— 
such as the bi-paschal and tri-paschal hypotheses, and the 
duration of the ministry of our Lord—the import of the 
title Son of Man—at what time Jesus first came to know 
that he was the Messiah—the simple or composite nature 
of the Sermon on the Mount, &c., &c.,—all worn, but, as 


* Vol. iii. p. 324. 
t+ Mark says ‘“‘ayoung man ;” Luke, “ two men.” 
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the learning and ability of Strauss show, not exhausted 
topics. To the difficulties which all must acknowlege to 
be connected with these subjects, he adds a formidable 
array of discrepancies, imconsistencies, contradictions, im 
dates, in facts and in doctrines, which he asserts to exist 
in the four Gospels—compared with themselves and with 
each other. Although many of these are familiar to the 
scriptural critic, and have already received their solution 
in some shape or other at his hands, yet the additions to 
the old and accredited stock of difficult passages are so nu- 
merous, and often so important, arrayed with so much 
effect, and enforced with so much acuteness, that while they 
will make most receivers of the Gospel narratives, as sub- 
stantially truthful accounts, pause to re-consider their 
judgment, they must create an unmitigated panic of alarm 
in the bosoms of those, whom the absurd and gratuitous 
position of modern orthodoxy has taught to regard the 
Gospels as exact historical accounts of all that was done 
and said,—unerring and inspired transcripts in every sen- 
tence and every word of the All-wise mind of God. 

The work of Strauss is absolutely fatal to this position. 
[t can never be taken with any confidence again. The 
unerring accuracy—the perfect consistency—the unmixed 
truth of the four Gospels, as a literal record of facts, are 
disproved. And if the popular faith receive a shock from 
the discovery of this truth, let the blame rest with those 
who have blindly claimed for the Gospels a character which 
they never claimed for themselves, and have placed faith, 
and truth, and our religion, on an assumption which the 
progress of critical inquiry was sure to overthrow. It has 
been after a careful watching for many years, of the in- 
evitable tendencies of theological criticismyand after a de- 
liberately-formed conviction that Christianity was not safe 
on the old ground of the letter, that this Journal has 
adopted, amidst some misunderstanding, the position, “that 
only the free mind, not in bondage to the letter, can receive 
the living spirit of Revelation,” and that for such a mind 
“there is a true Gospel of God, which no historical or 
critical speculation can discredit or destroy.” Those who 
know nothing of these difficulties, and are determined to 
know nothing of them, may keep their old ground—but 
their security lies in their unconsciousness. We have no 
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expectation of these things being long concealed from the 
general public, and we have no desire that they should. 
The truth must be spoken, and it is fittest to be spoken. 
But we are deeply anxious for religion, for high morality, 
and pure devotion, for Christianity and Christian hopes— 
in short, for the integrity of man’s nature; and we have 
deliberately taken our ground for the promotion of these 
great objects, as the only safe and the only true one. We 
do not trust our spiritual hopes and interests to the keeping 
of any book, nor will we permit them to hang upon a lite- 
rary and historical accuracy, which the breath of the first 
clever critic may disperse. We desire to lay our founda- 
tions deeper—in our own nature, and the nature of God. 
We behold in Christianity the manifestation and expres- 
sion of original truths. Our Church is not founded on 
John or Matthew, on Peter or Paul—but on the unchang- 
ing hopes and characteristics of our nature; and we view 
in the Spirit of Christianity, as collected from a liberal and 
comprehensive interpretation of its records, the guide of 
that nature. Jesus Christ is in fact and in reality the sent 
of God to us—literally the way, the truth and the life to 
us. But for this very reason, we do not regard the case in 
which his spiritual portrait has been preserved and handed 
down to us, as the Ancile of Numa, the Sybil leaves of 
Tarquin, or the Ephesian Image of the great Goddess 
Diana which came down from heaven. 

But notwithstanding the array of contradictions and 
discrepancies in the Gospel displayed by our Author, and 
which, even when received with great allowance for his 
prejudices and unfriendly aim, will make every thinker 
recoil from the assertion of the prevalent theology, that 
the Gospels are inspired records of unmixed historic and 
theologic accuracy, it is plain that the well-versed Theo- 
logian finds in many of them only points which he has long 
ago considered, and perhaps long ago settled ; and we are 
further strongly impressed with the conviction, in reference 
to the remainder of these discrepancies—some real, some 
unreal—some explicable, some inexplicable—that if a man 
of the same ingenuity of thought and patience of detail, 
were to apply himself in a spirit of reverence to the Gospels, 
and disposition to put faith in the truth of their contents 
—he might find almost as many undesigned coincidences, 
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mutually confirming statements, differences at first appear- 
ing im contradiction, and then in support of each other— 
as Strauss has found contradictory statements, and irre- 
concileable variations. 

It is quite manifest that Strauss begins and carries on 
his inquiry with the intensest prepossession against the ex- 
istence of any but the smallest admixture of fact and truth 
inthe narratives. To the making out of this case he bends 
the whole force of his genius and learning. He applies a 
severe critical standard, the creature of philosophic imagi- 
nation, before which even the most carefully and accurately 
composed histories must fall, to narratives whose simplicity 
is almost pastoral, and whose inartificial structure exhibits 
throughout an unsuspecting guilelessness. The greater 
part of his so-called c ontradietions, while they may show that 
the narratives are not without inaccuracies, no more prove 
the dishonesty, or the dreaminess, or the prevailing un- 
truthfulness of the writers and compilers, than do the hesi- 
tation, and contradiction, into which a simple-hearted 
witness may be thrown by the cross-questioning of a skilful 
pleader, the falsehood of his testimony. In a scholarly 
way, all is fair with Strauss. We have shown how he first 
proves the introductory portions of Matthew and Luke to 
be clearly legendary and mythical, and subsequently rejects 
probable facts because they disagree with the legendary 
matter that preceded. In like manner he frequently (with 
great apparent candour) allows distinctness and truth to 
parts of the narrative in one Evangelist, but he scarcely 
ever does this except for the sake of drawing an unfavour- 
able contrast with the narrative of another. His very con- 
cessions of truth are made for the sake of proving untruth. 
We are persuaded that Strauss’s character for candour is 
in great measure the confused result of the impression 
created by the concessions of the third edition, which were 
retracted, and which therefore cannot now be brought 
forward as signs of this honourable disposition in our 
Author. His mode of arguing is indeed a great contrast 
to the angry, hostile, recriminatory spirit in “which theolo- 
gical controv ersy 1s usually conducted in this country, and 
he scorns many of the unworthy modes of concealing or 
mis-stating an opponent’s argument, common among us. 
But full and candid as he is in the treatment of his several 
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points, sound as is a large portion of his criticism, and 
valuable as is the element which he has, in spite of all his 
excesses, contributed to the elimination of a true Theory 
of the Gospels, we cannot be blind to the fact, that as a 
Writer he is in spirit a thorough and a prejudiced special 
pleader, and that his Work, as a whole, is one ponderous 
and gigantic misrepresentation. 

Indeed, though the attention of theologians is now es- 
pecially directed towards the origin and composition of the 
Gospels, and though we admit that their phenomena may 
be very properly considered substantively and separately, 
yet it cannot be pretended that a thoroughly sound result- 
ing judgment of their character and trustworthiness can 
be obtained, without reference to the other remains of the 
same or a proximate age, which have come down to us. 
Yet it is not, we believe, till the middle of the third vo- 
lume, nearly the close of his Work, that Strauss makes any 
aa aca to the Epistles of St. Paul.* And then, in per- 

fect keeping with what we have remarked above, the ad- 
mission is made for the sake of some added stre ngth to 
his own argument. But if we can hardly doubt a ‘thing 
‘‘in opposition to the testimony of Paul,” and if the testi- 
mony of Paul will include ali the essential features and 
doctrines of Christianity, and if at the time that testimony 
was rendered, Christianity was a full and real growth, and 
had a fixed place in the faith of a Church, what becomes 
of the idea that it was itself the mere result of mythical 
imagination, and the gradual formation of legend and 
imagination? What is the time for this process? And 
where are we to place Paul during it? The existence of 
Paul and his Epistles does not indeed prove that our pre- 
sent Gospels may not have more or less of a mythical and 
legendary character, but it certainly proves that Christian- 
ity itself could have had no such origin. 

On the whole, we do not regret the appearance of this 
Book. It will ‘accomplish a good work, though not the 
work which it intended. We know now the utmost that 


* ‘Meanwhile to deny every presentiment of his end on the part of Jesus, 
in these last days of his life, is on the one hand not warranted by our previous 
examination ; and on the other, would compel us to doubt the institution of the 
ritual supper by Jesus, which we can hardly do in opposition to the testimony of 
Paul.’ *»—- Vol. iii. p. 176. 
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human ingenuity can advance against the credibility of 
the Gospels. The cup of hostile criticism is full; and we 
shall be hereafter able to distinguish more clearly, solid 
ground from quicksand,—what we may retain, from what 
we must concede. There are two other things that Strauss 
has done. He has dealt the concluding blow to the theory 
of poor Paulus—though of the two men, we would im- 
measurably prefer to place ourselves under the forced 
marches, yet healthy, attaching and exhilarating companion- 
ship of Paulus, than accompany Strauss through his stony, 
streamless, weary Desert. In truth—though long seeing, 
and seeing, if possible, even more clearly in consequence 
of the pungent, successful criticism of Straus iss, the entire un- 
tenableness of the rationalistic theory—we nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly venerate the mild, thoughtful, moral criticism of 
Paulus. Noone can w ander through his beautiful pages 
without feeling that the spirit of C hrist’s career and cha- 
racter had touched his heart ; and so he makes it touch the 
hearts of others. Strained and awkward as, under the 
uniform application of such a test, his explanation of the 
miraculous passages of the Gospel must often be, he never 
forgets the soul of his work. As Rammohun Roy pub- 
lished the precepts of Jesus apart from the miracles, so 
we should like to see the commentary of Paulus apart 
from the anti-miraculous—his theory of the latter, though 
wounded before, now lies dead at the feet of Strauss. 

The other matter in which Strauss has been equally suc- 
cessful is, his destruction of the old literal mode of receiving 
the Gospels. He has not only shown that they cannot in 
their own nature, and from their varieties and differences, 
be so received—but he has unconsciously, as it were, sup- 
plied a parody of the system im his own book. Orthodoxy 
has laboured at its words and syllables, and arrayed its 
clauses of sentences with clauses, and entered with the 
most edifying faith and patience into this measurement of 
barley-corns, this weighing of scruples, to prove its several 
tenets. And now Strauss has presented its own process 
to it ina reversed mirror, and goes with equally exemplary 
patience, through an equally minute criticism, to show that 
all its tenets and deductions are false. We think the two 
processes together must surely put an end to both; and 
that the time will come when this textual hair-splitting, 
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this balancing of sentences, this subtle detection and sub- 
tle reconciliation of differences, so as to accommodate them 
to one standard, (as though any two witnesses ever stated 
the same thing in precisely the same way, or any two in- 
dependent minds ever thought exactly in the same mould,) 
will have anend. We believe that a time will come, when 
the entire scriptural criticism of our age will, owing to the 
different point of view from which we shall come to regard 
these subjects, rank with those topics and discussions, in 
which such men as Bernard and Abelard, and, far later, 
Ramus, could take a part, on which they could exercise their 
immense mental power and exhaust their genius, with 
little further eventual result, than to show the trifling 
nature of their own discussions, and the necessity of assum- 
ing a broader basis for their speculations, and an entirely 
different and far lofticr object for their aims. The theology 
of our age, both believing and unbelieving, is essentially 
scholastic: and though the process we are going through be 
necessary, and all the discussions attendant on it are impor- 
tant, yet we cannot forbear an eager look towards the 
future age, when the points of intelligent discussion will 
be less microscopic, and the treatment of religion, both by 
friends and by foes, less pedantic. 

Taking this wider prospect of the fortunes of Religion, 
we cannot admit that the Work of Strauss fills so very 
large a portion of our horizon. There has been a great dis- 
position in one party in this country to regard it as a mon- 
strous, wicked book, full of lies and blasphemy, and destruc- 
tive of all faith—and in another party to take it as a kind 
of Novum Organum in Religion. We wish to persuade 
our readers that it is neither. In reference to the indis- 
criminating condemnation of one side, we desire to say that 
independently of the Theory, to the advocacy of which it is 
devoted, it contains a large amount of valuable criticism, 
and the theologian may always consult portions of it, as 
he would any other commentator, with instruction and 
advantage. And in reference to the extravagant eulogies 
which have been pronounced upon it by another side, it 
may be truly said, that it no more settles the real question 
at issue, of the origin and credibility of the Gospels, than 
does the foolish literal principle, which it has undermined— 
the principle of Paulus, which it has overthrown—or the 
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newer theory of Olshausen, who, we understand, traces the 
Gospel chiefly to animal magnetism! It is a mere element 
in the discussion, and when wisely used in combination 
with other elements, may tend to a final and satisfactory 
elucidation of the involved yet interesting questions that 
connect themselves with this subject. But the tendency 
of almost all ardent minds, not sobered by years or by a 
varied experience, is to be run away with by the first clever 
theory that crosses their path, and often, as it turns out, 
by a succession of mutually destructive theories. Sure we 
are that the same class of persons that now press Strauss 
to their bosoms, and think they have discovered in him the 
golden key of truth—had theological themes of this kind 
been as generally entered into, and as easily accessible at 
the time of Paulus’s first appearance, as they have become 
since—would have been equally fascinated by his attractive 
but hollow hypothesis. And yet the two writers destroy 
each other. We have observed the summers and lived to 
see the winters also of many of these all-explaining hypo- 
theses, and this has brought us caution. The true solution 
of Christianity, as conuected with the records, is not yet. 
Impatient spirits catch at anything that offers itself to 
satisfy their appetites, rather than be starved—but what 
they seize on in their haste, is often but a “ two months’ 
victual.” Even as we write, Strauss in his own land has 
passed away. We do not know of 7: fresh edition of his 
Work being called for, for six years. The Bacon of Theo- 

logy is still in the womb of Time. We should be loath to 
appear bigotted, but we must risk the charge, by laying 
before the worshippers of Strauss one further and a colla- 
teral consideration. We know full well that there are 
many pure and noble minds who have hailed the labours of 
Strauss with a welcome of gratitude, as affording them a 
solution of great intellectual difficulties. But it must not 
be. forgotten that there is also a far larger class of minds, 
who likewise welcome the appearance of Strauss—but do 
so, not because it relieves them of mental difficulties, and 
supplies them with mental food—but because they regard 
such a work as sapping the foundation of the w hole f fabric 
of Christianity, and with this, the hopes, the beliefs, the 
restraints and the severities of a higher moral law. We 
join not, in these remarks, in the vulgar cry that all doubt 
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is immoral, and that scepticism of received opinions origi- 
nates in a vicious and unprincipled state of mind. But we 
think it worth while for all enjoyers of such works as that 
of Strauss to bear in mind, that their joy is shared by many, 
who merely look on these works for their results, and 
rejoice in them solely as overthrowing the authority of 
principles and hopes, with which their own impure and 
heartless lives are at perpetual variance. 

There is one declaration of our Author which it is quite 
beyond our power to understand. It scems, according to 
a passage from the Introduction quoted above, that this 
criticism in no way affects the security aud integrity of the 
Christian Faith. “The supernatural birth of Christ, his 
miracles, his resurrection and ascension, remain eternal 
truths, whatever doubts may be cast on their reality as his- 
torical facts. The certainty of this can alone give calmness 
and dignity to our criticism, and distinguish it from the natu- 
ralistic criticism of the last century, ‘the design of which 
was, with the historical fact, to subvert also the religious 
truth, and which thus necessarily became frivolous.” The 
Author explains the calmness and insensibility of his 
labours, “ solely by the security of his conviction that no 
injury is threatened to the Christian faith.’ He thinks 
that “investigations of this kind may inflict a wound on the 
faith of individuals.” But with rc egard to Theologians, the y 
have the remedy in their own science, and with regard to 
laymen, the subject is not prepared for them, the work is 
not meant for them (at least for the unlearned among them) ; 
but if they read in spite of this warning they must bear 
their own punishment.* Are we to suppose, as many in 
this country will be ready to say, that this is a mere depre- 
cation of the penal consequences of his Work, and meant 
as a sop to authority, bigotry and public opinion? The 
man who could do this, would not, we think, have composed 
such a work at all. Are we then to believe that the facts of 
Christianity, as usually received, did really take place, and 
the doctrines, as usually believed, really were taught, but 
that our present Gospels are a false and unreliable medium 
of their transmission to us? If this be the state of the 
case, on what does our reception of the Christian history 

* Preface to the first Ed., p. xi. See the whole of this t remarkable 


passage, of which the above is a faithful sun 
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and doctrine rest at all, and how, since we can then have 
nothing but tradition, vague and more unreliable than 
the records themselves, can we be so certain that they are 
“eternal truths?” Is it meant that though the incidents 
never took place, and the doctrines were never orally de- 
livered, they are nevertheless the expression of spiritual 
truths, and that though Christ did not rise from the tomb, 
yet man is immortal, and though Christ did not work 
miracles as the representative of God, yet God nevertheless 
is the Father of all mercies, an Instructor and a Comforter 
tous? If this be the Author’s view, as we are inclined to 
suppose from the concluding Dissertation on the Dogmatic 
import of the Life of Christ, then we regret that the very 
distinct passages above quoted from the Preface are calcu- 
lated to mislead, and do not properly express the Author’s 
meaning. Nor can we understand the morality of the 
position in which he seems to imply a clergy may, if they 

‘an do so comfortably to themselves, remain; preaching 
historic Christianity and Calvinism, but s agreeing with him- 
self as to the interpretation of the Gospels. We have no 
justification to offer for the man who is in this position. 
Unless he is consciously and assiduously moving his people 
on towards what he in his own heart believes to be the 
best and highest truth, he is treacherous to them, and 
faithless to himself. To keep the kernel and give the husk, 
to proclaim that which is erroneous, and reserve that which 
is true—to keep the people to the old point, when he him- 
self has passed on to a new—this is the position of a false 
man. In what other position he allows the free-thinking 
clergyman of the German Evangelical Church to be, we 
are at a loss to perceive—for he asserts that the “ attempt 
to elevate the people to his ideas,” “must necessarily fail.’”’* 

The notices of Strauss which have appeared in this 
country have been few, and for the most part fearful. 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the fifteen thousand Clergy 
of the English Church, have looked on this matter as | 
tranquilly, if not as stupidly, as the Priesthood of Spain 

—as if a dispute which shook the whole thinking mind | 
of Europe had nothing to do with them. All Sidney Smith’s 

“ great prizes” put together have not elicited a single 








* Vol. iii. p. 445 
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reply to Strauss.* It has been left to a Dissenting Minis- 
ter to snatch from the midst of multitudmous and laborious 
occupations, leisure to put together the only feasible and 
respectable reply which has appeared. Dr. Beard’s Selec- 
tion, entitled, “ Voices of the Church,” is made from Con- 
tinental Authors, Coquerel, Quinet, Miiller, Neander, and 
Tholuck, with some original matter, the principal part of 
which is by the Editor. Each portion has a merit and a suc- 
cess of its own,and (especially now that the original Work is 
fairly before the English Public) the whole must be regarded 
as a most valuable and seasonable contribution to a sound 
and just view of the question at issue. The Scholar might, 
indeed, have preferred an entire and systematic reply to 
Strauss’s Work—but such an undertaking would have re- 
ceived little encouragement from the English Public, 
and we are disposed to think that Dr. Beard has acted 
most judiciously, as well as most popularly, in the kind of 
answer he has preferred to publish. One of the conse- 
quences, however, of his choice is, that there is an ab- 
sence of that unity in the Answer, which so remarkably 
characterizes the Work to which it is a Reply. Thus we 
rise into a concession of the existence of the mythical 
element in one part,t and in another fall into an inferen- 
tial apology for much questionable material in the Old 


* Mr. Milman devotes an Appendix to the first vol. of his History of Chris- 
tianity, to this subject, and his remarks are creditable to him, as far as they 
go. We understand from Dr. Beard’s Preface to the “ Voices of the Church,’’ 
that Mr. Dewar has a notice of it in his work on German Protestantism. Other 
notices seem to be appearing as the present Translation comes out. A little mat- 
ter, entitled, *‘ Tentamen Anti-Straussianum,’’ by Dr. Dobbin, was ushered into 
the world with a great flourish of trumpets, we think last year, as an answer 
to Strauss. The object of the author was to point out that there was a 
gradual growth of complexity and reverence in the designation of our Lord, 
from the simple “ Jesus’’ of the Gospels and the Acts, to the more full and 
solemn appellation of ‘* Jesus Christ’ in the Epistles and early Fathers, and 
the conclusion from this change was in favour of the earlier age of the 
Gospel Narrative. The observation is striking and worthy of notice; but 
when one sees a little matter like this, which would have occupied a note in 
Strauss, swelled out into a pamphlet of somewhat pompous and inflated preten- 
sion, one cannot but blush for British scholarship—and as the author lingers 
on his discovery, and taps with the little fan of his argument on the brawny 
shoulders of his opponent, one is tempted, in the desire of more expedition, 
and an advance to something additional, to use the language of the favourite 
nursery song, which the name of the author calls to mind. An acute and 
discriminating examination of the worth of this argument appears in the 
“Christian Reformer’? for March of this year. 
¢ See the Selection from Tholuck, p. 3. 
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Testament.* According to Quinet, Neander goes too far 
(p. 7), and Schleiermacher is intolerable (p. 11). But 
such differences are inevitable in works proceeding from 
different minds; and the skill with which repetition is 
avoided, and each part takes up a distinct ground of dis- 
cussion, is more to be praised than the absence of an 
entire unity of principle to be regretted. 

In recording the Replies that have appeared to Strauss, 
we should not, in conclusion, omit to mention one great 
and noticeable reply put forth by the English Church, and 
which, in justice to her, (whom we have above condemned, 
as silent and unconcerned,) we are bound to allude to. 
A determined, though indirect resistauce to the theory of 
Strauss and its consequences, or, we should say, to the 
consequences, rather than to the theory—has been put 
forth by that portion of the Clergy who have given rise to 
and fostered that tendency of opinion which has been 
nicknamed “ Puseyism.” This School may, perhaps, 
even look with a favourable eye on the labours of such 
men as Strauss, as showing to what argument, and reason, 
and a free criticism of the Scriptures, as the exclusive 
ground and rule of faith, may lead, and driving men for 
their faith into the bosom of its trusty and unmoved pre- 
server the Church, and teaching them the wisdom of 
resting, not on Reason, but on Authority. This we be- 
lieve to be after all the only answer which our Church 
can put forth. But it is an answer that can be satisfac- 
tory only to weariness or blinduess—and the Church that 
puts it forth, acknowledges by it that her security lies, not 
in the guidance, but in the prevention, of free criticism 
and free thought. 


* Quinet, p- 8S—11. 
















































Art. II.—LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 


Lyra Innocentium. Thoughts in verse on Christian Children 
their ways, and their privileges. Oxford: Parker 
London: Rivington. 


Tue estate of Childhood has ever been dear to Poctry 
The unconscious beauty that spreads itself over the grow- 
ing form—the mysterious intuition which scizes notions 
and words by processes no observation can comprehend, 
the grave forecastings that every now and then interlace 
the gay morning of present existence, the unshamed help- 
lessness which rests upon the common love of mankind, 
and the dauntless spirit of discovery which meets the 
strange regions and dark distances of Life with merriment 
and welcome, are all elements in which the Poet loves to 
live and work, and afford an inexhaustible fund of pheno- 
mena to the highest imagination. And this is especially 
true of the subjective Poetry of our own time. In the 
earlier stages of Art, when the perception of what was great 
and beautiful was limited to what was outward and ap- 
parently real to all men, the beautiful child was as the 
heautiful flower—its motions as those of the squirrel or the 
fawn—its voice as that of birds and waters—and its ca- 
resses the expression of mere instinctive affection or of the 
sympathies common to all animated nature. But to the 
Poetry which our time requires and reveres, which desires 
to view “ with eye serene, the very pulse of the machine,” 
Childhood has especial philosophical. value; it has the in- 
terest of the fresh fount, springing amidst the hills, to the 
traveller who knows the length it has to traverse and the 
space it has to fertilize ; it has the charm of the tender 
bud whose lovely blossom and luscious fruit we further 
anticipate ; it has the worth of the imperfeet and broken 
utterances of that language which may come to be the 
symbol of all known thought, and the expression of all ex- 
perienced feeling; and, according as the mind of the ob- 
server inclines towards the solemnities of the Past or the 
erandeur of the Future, it will appear, either as trailing 
clouds of glory “ from God which is its home,” or asa star 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 34. 2N 
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emerging from the eternal night, but whose lustre is about to 
grow pale before the embracing sun-light of a coming day, 

Nor is the study and contemplation of Childhood less 
interesting to the religious mind. The fore-shadowing 
theologies of the ancient and heathen world recognized 
the inherent glory of childhood, while it was reserved 
for Christianity to present to those whose imaginations 
demand the guidance of sensuous representations the 
Eutolon of Divinity in the new-born Saviour, and to afford 
to those who are content with spiritual images the most 
affecting and suggestive combination of innocence with 
power and purity with love. Infant Bacchus sporting with 
the subject monsters of the forest and taming the wildest 
by his essential grace, almost divests of its grossness one of 
the lowest and most dangerous phases of old superstition, 
and the presence of Cupid prevents the worship of Venus 
from degenerating into that incarnation of appetite which 
is the base of so many forms of Heathenism ; for the 
Grecian fancy delighted in childhood, and peopled with 
shapes of eternal infancy the glades of Parnassus and the 
solitudes of Helicon. And, in later days, when Art allied 
itself to a higher faith, it almost seemed to concentre itself 
on the image of the sacred Child. The artist here only 
interpreted the feeling of the worshipper, and we may be 
sure that the infinite reproduction of this subject in Con- 
tinental places of worship and in domestic devotion is but 
the effect of the instinctive pleasure taken by the mind in 
identifying that which it regards as the best and greatest 
with this purest personification of humanity. In a large 
portion of the South of Europe, this image nearly absorbs 
every other; the only one of equal sanctity is the Crucifix 
—and where the First and the Last—Birth and Death— 
Joy and Agony—the Infant and the Dying God, are the 
rival subjects of contemplation, there can be little doubt to 
which the imagination of the mass of mankind will turn, 
and which will be the reigning idea in the religious 
esthetics of the simple. No one who has not witnessed it 
will understand the passionate adoration of the Bambino 
which possesses the pious Italian—how dear are the legends 
which embody these associations—how familiarly affec- 
tionate the regard with which this portraiture is ever at- 
tended. 
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In the Roman Catholic system therefore the poetic 
and religious characters of childhood may be successfully 
combined. By Italian and Spanish Poe ‘ts of most classic 
names, down to the sonnetteer of yesterday, the union of 
Divinity and Innocence is hymned ‘with eve ry variation of 
fancy. The “ Christkind ” of Germany is a beautiful 
tradition of the intercourse of the Divine child with arthly 
children, and the legendary literature with which the 
Catholic imagination is nurtured, abounds with stories of 
the childhood of Saints, marvellous and interesting as 
those which the apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy supplies 
the life of Christ himself. Whatever of dogma may occur 
in such representations, is accidental and unintentional ; 
it is never the object of the story or the poem, which is 
hidden under the flowers of fable, and never offends by its 
baldness or repetition. The child descending on the 
shoulders of the benevolent St. Christopher or into the 
ecstatic arms of Saint Francis of Assisi, the preacher of 
the “ Evangelium sine glossa,” implies indeed the whole 
of the Catholic mystery, but does not press it literally 
on the attention of the reader or hearer. It is never 
doubted that the theological truth will be taken as the 
substratum of the story, and any precept or admonition 
of this kind would have a superfluous and almost un- 
faithful appearance. 

But it is far otherwise in applications of poetical subjects 
to the Anglican system. The Church of England has no 
fairy-land in which Childhood can disport itself. If, 
under the auspices of such men as Mr. Keble, it is no 
longer tied hand and foot to the State, and asserts for 
itself a real religious entity, it is still bound by the very 
dogma which defines its existence, and by the necessity of 
drawing a distinct and sensible line between itself and 
other Christian bodies it is debarred from that freedom of 
movement which is essential to the operations of the ima- 
gination. If again the Puseyite divines have energetically 
protested against the insular formula which cut them 
off from the associations of Catholic history and the sym- 
pathies of the mass of the Christian world, and literally 
made Henry the Eighth the St. Peter of the English 
Church, yet outward circumstances and patriotic tra- 
ditions have been too strong to enable them heartily to 
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partake of the legendary spirit in ecelesiastical story, or of 


the expansive feelings of Catholic communion ; and thus 
their children must naturally be regarded as individual 
Christians, with individual responsibilities—in fact, as little 
men and women, living on their own account, and not as 
merging their wants and wishes, sins and sorrows, joys 
and hopes, in the great Christian family to which they 
belong. 

This impression must occur to all thoughtful students 
of the volume before us. It is all about children, not for 
them. It is written for the Innocent, and yet every page 
has intimations and warnings of Guilt. It concerns the 
portion of human life which in all moral systems is 
allowed to be connected with notions of careless merri- 
ment and causeless glee, with content of the present and 
oblivion of the past, and yet it is perhaps the least cheer- 
ing, nay the saddest b 00k, it ever was our lot to examine. 

The fundamental doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
which is repeated in every possible phase and illustrated 
by every conceivable figure, retains little of its comfort or 
its glory, overshadowed as it is ever by the terrible conse- 


quences of post-baptismal sin. The tragedy of the Fall of 


Man is here repeated in every individual Child. The fair 
fresh Soul once more enters the Garden of Eden—it is 
adopted by eternal love and endowed with supernatural 
graces ; but the Tempter is still there—in Disobedience 
to Parents, in Irreverence of Elders, in carelessness during 
Divine Services, in Love of Praise, in Enjoyment of Fine 
Clothes, in Sensual Pleasure, he is ever at the ear of his 
new-born victim, and how rarely does he not succeed ! 
how often is the Child ignominiously chased from the 
Paradise of regenerate nature into the bleak world of Sin 
and natural Evil, with the very sign of benediction on his 
forehead turned into a brand of addition: i] condemnation ! 
“ Happy,” indeed, “are they,” and only they, “ who die 


young,” if the spirit of this book be true, if the grace of 


Baptism is only to be preserved by this e: irly gravity, this 
premature consciousness of self and sorrow, this voluntary 
withering of that bloom and foliage of the youthful heart 
which is wont to refresh the sight of the pilgrim of life, 
and supply him with a thousand images of innocence and 
beauty. 
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Other doctrines unacceptable to the large majority of 
{nglish Churchmen and offensive to Nonconformists are so 
prominent in this book, that its circle of admirers must 
necessarily be much restricted. “ Prayer for the Dead” i 
mentioned as an ordinary habit in the first stanza of the 
introduction, and the “ Opus operatum” in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments is nowhere glossed over and ideal- 
ized though continually illustrated. Such theological 
principles are in fact the essence of the book, and this is 
hardly the place to controvert or examine them; we have 
only adverted to the question of their applicability to re- 
ligious poetry. 

The “Christian Year’ could never have met with that 
cordial sympathy, which has placed Mr. Keble at the head 
of the popular religious poets of our time, had not his pe- 
culiar doctrines been, so to speak, fused down by a reflec- 
tive and even philosophical spirit, which enab led the mind 
to pass over points otherwise repugnant, and to enjoy the 
animated descriptions of nature and the profound psycho- 
logical observation, without much hindrance from dogmatic 
assumptions. We have seen the book in the hands of many 
who, at the best, only tolerated high-church opinions, and 
we are sure it has given comfort to many a mourner, and 
strength to many a fainting heart, from whom Mr. Keble 
would have felt himself utterly separated on the ground 
of religious controversy. And this in truth is a ble ssed 
privilege of those works of Art over the creation of which 
true genius has presided, that the sphere of their influence 
is far wider than the Artist himself anticipated or in- 
tended: one of Raphacl’s Madonnas may touch and ele- 
vate the soul of the spectator who has little interest in the 
historical personality, and the ritual poetry of even the 
dead religions of the ancient world strikes, not without ad- 
vantage, on the sympathies of a period when nature has 
lost much of her mystery, but has extended her power to 
surprise and to please. 

“ Cradle Songs,” in Mr. Keble’s language, have few as- 
sociations of joy and confidence : the rest of even the rege- 
nerated child is surrounded by grave and_ grievous 
phantoms of future responsibility and probable guilt. To 
him the “First smile” but suggests the last, or he asks 
whether, 1f it could- 
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* All its deep meaning tell, 
Would it not Say, -For Love s sweet sake allow 


Fear’s chastening Angel here with me to dwell.” 


To him the associations of the infant Saviour are almost 
terrible. 


“Three Saints of old their lips upon the Incarnate Saviour laid, 
And each with death or agony, for the high rapture paid. 
His Mother’s holy kisses of the coming sword gave sign, 
And Simeon’s hymn full closely did with his last breath entwine 
And Magdalen’s first tearful touch prepared her but to greet, 
With homage of a broken heart, his pierced and lifeless feet.” 


-—to him the image of Moses and the whispering reeds 
of Nile suggests that, 


* Tle will wake, 
And o’er the haughty flood, 
Wave his stern rod, and lo! a lake, 
A restless sea of blood.” 


—— and we are almost surprised to find among so many 
gloomy morals, a poem so pleasing and cheerful as this : 


LOOKING WESTWARD. 


* God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts.” 
Had T an infant, Lord, to rear 
And mould in Jesus’ Law, 
How should [ watch in hope and feat 
The first deep glance of awe 


When for a bright and conscious gaze 
He lifts his eyelids mee k, 

And round his own world’s little maze, 
Some marvel fain would seek ! 


Bright be the spot and pure the ray, 
That wins his steadfast eye ; 

A path of light, a glorious way, 

‘To guide his soul on high 
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O, rich the tint of earthly gold, 
And keen the diamond’s spark, 

But the young Lamb of Jesus’ fold 
Should other splendours mark. 


To soothe him in the unquiet night 
I ask no taper’s gleam, 

But bring him where the aerial light 
Falls from the moon’s soft beam. 


His heart at early morn to store 
With fancies fresh and rare, 

Count not thy jewels o’er and o’er, 
Show him no mirror’s glare. 


But lift him where the eastern heaven 
Glows with the sun unseen, 

Where the strong wings, to morning given, 
Brood o'er a world serene. 


There let him breathe his matin thought 
Of pure unconscious love, 

There taste the dew by angels brought 
In silence from above. 


Yet, might I choose a time, me seems 
That earliest wistful gaze 

Were blest to meet the softening beams 
Of sunset’s glowing maze. 


Wide be the western casement thrown 
At sultry evening’s fall, 

The gorgeous lines be duly shown, 
That weave heaven’s wondrous pall. 


Calm be his sleep whose eyelids close 
Upon so fair a sight : 

Not gentler mother’s music flows, 
Her sweetest, best good night. 


So hastes the Lord our hearts to fill 
With calm baptismal grace, 

Preventing all false gleams of ill, 
By his own glorious Face. 


b] 
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religious consciousness on the part of the child, which we 
own we should look upon with much anxiety, and we are 
much more satisfied in regarding them as analogical illus- 
trations of after-processes, than as actual experiences of the 





childly mind. | 
The “Early Warnings” are very striking, and, as ap- » 

pears to us, ¢ruer than most parts of the book ; yet even 

here the suggestions are far more applicable to mature and | 


thoughtful hfe than to childhood. These lines on the 
“ Danger of Praise” have a high simplicity about them, 
and moral wisdom ; but would it be well that the first love 
of approbation, the dawning sense of the pleasure of giving 
pleasure, should be so severely torn up, and reflections such 
as these be substituted ?— 


DANGER OF PRAISE. 


** And he confessed and denied not; but confessed, I am not the Christ. 


When mortals praise thee, hide thine eyes, 
Nor in thy Master’s wrong, 

Take to thyself His crown and prize ; 
Yet more in heart than tongue. 


None holier than the Desert Priest 
Beneath the land’s dim sky, 

Yet in heaven’s kingdom with the least 
We read, he might not vie. 


No mention yet of Christ the Sou 
No cospel Prophet he: 
( ily a voice from out the Thron 


Of dread yet blest decree. 


[f he confessed, nor dared di ny, 
Woe to that Christian’s heart, 

Who in man’s praise would walk on high 
And steal his Saviour’s part ! 





And ah! to him what tenfold wos 
Who hides so well his sin, 
Chrough earth he seems a Saint to 


Yet dies impure within ! 
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Pray we our Lord one pang to send 

Of deep remorseful fear 
For every simile of partial friend.— 

Praise be our Penance here! 

“ Trreverence in Church,” and “ Disrespect to Elders,”’ 
lie open to the same imputation ina still greater degree: 
the child who with “bold eye and heart” brings the rude 
world “within Christ’s awful home,” is assumed to be 
“regenerate of old,’—that is, we suppose, to have lost its 
baptism: ul grace. And yet we, who have compared the free 
unrestrained access of children to sacred places in Roman 
Catholic countries with the forced orderliness of their ap- 
pearance in our own congregations, have often felt that a 
true religious sentiment is rather likely to arise in the 
young breasts of those to whom the church has something 
of the familiar habits of a home, than where it is approached 
with the constraint and discomfort that rather belongs to the 
school. We need hardly refer Mr. Keble to his friend 
Mr. Maitland’s book for instances, how in the “ Ages of 
Faith,’ which they both regard with so much affectionate 
admiration, a familiarity almost approaching to wantonness 
was not inconsistent with the profoundest earnestness of 
faith, and how the favourite game of ‘ white mass,” in 
which the whole of the most oil ceremonial, with the 
exception of the words of consecration, was enacted by 
children, was but the reverse of the medal of implicit belief 
in the myste ry. If we look at the heart of this matter, we 
shall find that we require outward signs of revere nce in 
proportion as we are conscious of a present doubt, and 
that as “ perfect Love casteth out Fear,” so perfect faith 
casteth out a scrupulous devotion. 

The atrocious Jewish legend of the wild beasts called 
out of the wood by the Prophet, to devour the little 
children who gibed at him, has surely no place in a book 
dedicated to the glory of Him who bade little children 
come unto him, and who when reviled, opened not his 
mouth. When shall we see histories like these, interesting 
as they may be as illustrating national character, and not 
without a political moral of their own, misapplied to 
objects of Christian exhortation, and brought forward to 


countenance contradictions of thought and feeling which 
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on any other subject would be rejected with disgust and 
disdain? 

The “ Troubles” of children are frequent, but we doubt 
whether they are those pourtrayed in this volume. The 
“ Troubles” here are rather those of the writer, rather our 
own. The sense of loneliness, when 


‘ Flickering shadows come and go 
In weary hours of gloom, 
While midnight lamps burn dim and low 
Round some mysterious room. 


Or the tears hallowed by the beautiful reflection, that 


** He, in his wisdom, hath decreed 
That shingle light or frail sea-weed 
Should here the proud waves stay ; 
There, giant rocks aside he hurled ; 
So in the heart’s lone awful world, 
His waters know their way.” 


Or the awful joy with which the Christian may 
“« —______ lie 

Till the dread Voice return, 

And he the lore may learn 

Of his appointed task, bold deeds to dare, 

High mysteries to impart, deep penances to bear.’ 


Or the passionate remorse that would bare its 


‘ Sinful bosom to the blast, 
Nor when the judgment hour is past, 
Bask on in warmth of worldly ease, 
But bow to the wronged Cross on worn and aching knees.’ 


All these may be and are the religious experiences of 
many, but surely it would be no wiser to try the heart of 
childhood by such crucial tests, to plunge it in these raging 
waters of strife and sorrow, than to harrass its intellect with 
doubts and disputations. “ Remuer sans cesse tous les 
germes qu’on dépose, quelle agriculture !” 

We like the latter half of this collection much better 
than that to which we have especially directed the atten- 
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tion of our readers. It is more geveral in its application, 
and it abounds in one of the most successful provinces of 
Mr. Keble’s genius—his descriptions of nature—in illustra- 
tions pleasing as this :— 


Ts not a life well-spent, 
A child’s play-garden lent 
From Heaven’s high tract to train young heart and limb ¥ 
When in yon field on high, 
Our hard-worn powers we try, 
Will no wild tones of earth blend with the adoring hymn ? ” 


Some, too, of the simpler pieces, such as the song of the 
“ Manna Gatherers,’—“ David’s Childhood,’”—“ Naaman’s 
Servant,’—* The Walk to Church,’”—“ The Oak,’ and 
‘The Palm,” are well fitted for the apprehension and im- 
provement of younger minds, besides being very graceful in 
themselves. We own, tvo, a strong preference for Mr. Keble’s 
Poems in the simpler metres. He certainly does not pos- 
sess the mastery over verse which makes rhythmical intri- 
cacy agreeable and effective, and we are thus frequently 
checked by forced ellipses, awkward turns of expressions, 
aud sometimes by even grammatical errors, without the 
compensation of any peculiar harmony. The critical reader 
of the “ Christian Year ” will have been conscious of the 
same defects ; but it is the just pride of Mr. Keble that 
his readers, generally speaking, are not of a critical order, 
and that a work which has gone through near thirty large 
editions in England, and which is familiar in the forests 
of the far West, has other claims and grounds of ap- 
proval than any perfection of diction or even charm of 
verse. 

Mr. Keble’s works have too, undoubtedly, received a 
high sanction from the life of the writer. In all the 
hard controversy of questions on which he is known to 
entertain extreme opinions, we are not aware that he has 
ever swerved from the character of a pure-minded Chris- 
tian, or merged his religious feelings in the passions of 
the partisan. He was one of the first of the English 
Churchmen who spoke of the great Roman Christianity 
with an affectionate toleration, and bade us “speak gently 
of our sister’s fall; and to this tone he has consistently 
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adhered through all the mental changes which his friends 
have undergone, neither abusing those to whom he was 
approximating, or playing childishly with superstitions 
in which he did not believe. Much of his creed is to us 
narrow and hard, but intolerance is so much more a 
temper than a principle, that we would rather trust to the 
judgments of one possessing so pure and gentle a nature 
as the Author of this very book, in which we have 
attempted to show that he has done it some violence, than 
to many a man of nominally latitudinarian views and 
really unexpansive heart. 
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Art. [V.—UNITARIANISM. 


Unitarianism Exhibited in its Actual Condition; consisting 
of Essays by several Unitarian Ministers and others, tllus- 
trative of the Rise, Progress, and Principles of Christian 
Anti-Trinitcrianism in different parts of the World, 
Kdited by the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1846. Pp. 346. 


We have very little to say about the book whose title is 
placed at the head of this article. The less is necessary to 
be said, as the name of its Editor will cause it to be read 
by the greater part of those who are interested in the 
subject to which it relates. It is for the most part occu- 
pied with an account of Unitarianism in its organised 
form. It concerns itself chiefly with the religious societies 
which are distinguished by a profession of Unitarianism 
more or less open. On this department of the subject, 
we are furnished with much valuable information— histo- 
rical, statistical, theological, and descriptive. “The actual 
condition” of Unitarianism cannot however be exhibited 
on this plan. We are much mistaken if the oplions 
commonly expressed by that term do not prevail in an 
unorganised form, to a greater extent than they do in an 
organised one. There are some manifest defects relating 
to the manner in which the plan here laid down is exe- 
cuted. The papers of which the work is composed are 
written by different individuals, and in some instances are 
almost wholly transferred from documents previously pub- 
lished. The whole should, we think, have been moulded 
into greater unity of design by receiving its authorship 
from the labour of one individual. Some of the articles 
are drawn up with great carelessness : and there is a want 
of just proportion among them which injures their general 
effect. The essays most worthy of commendation are, in 
our judgment, Mr. Turner’s on “ Unitarianism in Eng- 
land,” and the one eutitled “ Anti-Trimitarianism in 
Transylvania.” Each of these will repay a diligent perusal, 
containing as it does a distinct and comprehensive view of 
the subject to which it is devoted. We could have wished 
that something more distinct and satisfactory had been 
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said upon the philosophical character of Unitarianism. A 
separate paper might have been advantageously employed 
upon that question, and would have formed a key to the 
explanation of much which, as the case now stands, 
remains unaccounted for. 

The reading of Dr. Beard’s volume has given rise, in 
our minds, to some thoughts which we wish freely to ex- 
press. We shall not follow any definite order in so doing; 
our object being not so much to discuss specific points, 
as to offer, in all affectionate fidelity, such remarks as 
may, perchance, be serviceable to the declared adherents of 
the Unitarian faith. We shall entirely confine ourselves to 
Unitarianism as it exists in this country. 

The word Unitarianism probably expresses a particular 
view of the nature of the Deity. It is simply opposed to 
Trinitarianism. By Trinitarianism we understand the 
doctrine, that the one God exists in three persons. On 
the contrary, the doctrine represented by Unitarianism is, 
that God exists in one person only. The unity of the 
divine being is declared by both terms. The distinction 
between them is, that, in the one case, the whole nature 
of the Deity is considered under the idea of unity, and, in 
the other, this idea is confined to his essence as separate 
from his person. Words more accurately descriptive than 
these are, of the two theories to which they respectively 
refer, could not have been selected; and it is amusing to 
mark the manner in which Orthodoxy shuts her eyes to 
the demands of etymological propriety, when she manifests 
a desire, as she sometimes does, to appropriate to herself 
the names both of Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. The 
mere etymological signification of the word Unitarianism 
does not however give the full meaning attached to it. It 
is limited, in its actual application, to that form of Anti- 
Trinitarian belief which recognises the truth of Chris- 
tianity; and it thus becomes employed to designate a 
certain general view of the Christian system. It is used 
to describe those conceptions of Christianity which accord 
most naturally with the doctrine of the personal unity of 
God, or which arise from the principles of scriptural in- 
terpretation advanced in support of that doctrine. This 
form of Christianity does not admit of correct definition, 
on account of the diversity of theological opinion which 
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consists with a belief in the essential tenet of Unitari- 

anism. The Christian views entertained by individuals 

or churches who take the Unitarian name, and perhaps 

those of the majority of professed Unitarians, may be 

ascertained ; but nothing more than an approach would 

i thus be made to such a systematic estimate of Christianity 

as might distinctively be called Unitarianism. It is never- 

theless clear, that a rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity 

will necessarily draw after itself a rejection of other doc- 

trines, in which that of the Trinity is involved; and also 

that the belief retained or adopted will be characterized 

by the state of thought which produced such rejection. 

For instance, the atonement—in any view of it that de- 

serves the name of orthodoxy, at least—must be discarded 

when the deity of Christ is renounced; and the rationa- 

lity, which constitutes the great philosophical difference 

between Unitarian and Trinitarian views of God, must 

distinguish every consistent manifestation of the former. 

Such considerations as these are, and must be, present to 

the mind, whenever the word Unitarianism occurs; and 

it would be folly to expect that that word should be applied 

otherwise than in accordance with them. We are obliged to 

regard it as expressive of a peculiar phase of Christianity, 

though the expression may be very vaguely conveyed. 

While, however, we yield to this obligation, the interests 

both of truth and freedom should persuade us to abstain 

from representing any fixed scheme of Christian doctrine as 
either really or properly synonymous with Unitarianism. 

Perhaps the most distinctive peculiarity of those Cliris- 

tian societies in this country which are known as Unita- 

rian, is, that the Unitarianism itself does not professedly 

form the basis of their church connection. They are not 

Unitarian, for instance, in the sense in which other socie- 

ties are Trinitarian; much less in the sense in which such 

terms as Methodism and Independency are commonly 

used. Unitarianism does not imply anything of the nature 

of an ecclesiastical polity. It might consist with all 

forms of such polity. But, what is still more observable, 

Unitarianism is not regarded as the essential principle 

of the religious union it characterises. A Trinitarian 

society is, with very few exceptions, a society which makes 

the doctrine of the Trinity one of the primitive con- 
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ditions ot the association: but a Unitarian socicty is such, 
not. by virtue of its original constitution, but from the 
particular manner in which that constitution develops 
itself. Christianity, in its broad character of a divine reve- 
lation, is the only foundation of the union in the latter 
case: and that union would remain, in principle, exactly 
the same as it now is , Shonen Hie Unitarian element which 
has entered into it should cease to exist. This is evident 
vel as from the present state 


om the past history as 

of the great body of ae lish Unitarian congregations. 
They are lineally descend 

gations: and their Unitarianism was the result of their 
carrying out the principle of non-subscription. The great 
inning attached to them, 


Lj 
distinction which has from the be 
eht of every individual 
? 


od | n non-subscribing congre- 


is their acknowledgment of the ri 

Christian to interpret C hristianity for himself, in the exer- 

cise of the pe rsonal judgment belonging to him, without 

being bound by any Bc or confessions of faith, of hu- 

man device. It is this principle which still connects them 

together. The bond of union is not any fixed formula of 
sl = + 1 


Christian meeie’s but it is the privilege possessed by the 
members of these congregations to adopt carry out their 


i 
own views of Christian truth whatever they may be. Frec- 
dom is conceded to each one of them to pursue his i ligious 


stigations to any conclusion he pleases, without eccle- 
siastical censure or interference. The arrangements esta- 
blished are only such economical arrangements as m iy bring 
the will of the congregations fairly to me ar Pes. si the ques- 
ion relating to the conduct of the congregational business. 
It is true that circumstances create a different ap- 
pearance of things to that which the principle we have 
just stated would, in its abstract nature, indicate. When 
Unitarian opinion actually exists, the united worship must 
be offered in consistency with the foundation doctrine of 
Unitarianism. It seems to us to be a very plain violation 
of religious truth and fidelity, to offer worship to a being 
who is not believed to be God; and how that can be 
avoided when a Unitarian consents to adopt Trinitarian 
furms of worship, we do not perceive. There must, on this 
account, be a separation made between Trinitarian and 
Unitarian congregations as such. But this may be done, 
and we believe is actually done, on the broad ground of 
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Christian as distinguished from sectarian union. Persons 
united on that broad ground may be forced into a sectarian 
attitude without their deviating at all from the original 
principles of their union. Their very fidelity to those prin- 
ciples may and does produce that result. In such cases, 
the adoption of the broader rule leads to the same pvac- 
ical manifestation as the adoption of the narrower would 
have done. But still the two rules are very different from 
each other; and it is, in our view of the matter, supremely 
import ant to the interests of Christian truth, that the di- 
visions which do and perhaps must exist, should be seen 
to arise from adherence to the cotnmon standard of Christi- 
anity itself, and not from professedly erecting a party ban- 
ner on the spot which that standard only should oce upy. 
The peculiarity we have just explained as attaching 
to the constitution of the Unitarian churches of England, 
is one of which they may well be proud. The principle 
upon which it is based at once reconciles the Christian 
opinions entertained, with the highest reverence for the 
divine system from which they are derived, and with the 
strictest obedience to the claims of the intellectual and 
moral nature in accordance with which they are found. 
It preserves the authority of the Gospe ‘lin the inde -pen- 
dent integrity properly belonging to it: and it equally 
preserves ‘the rights and. interests belonging to the free 
and faithful exercise of the spiritual faculties of man. It 
is moreover as promotive of the manifestation of charity 
toward others, as it is favourable to the pursuit of truth 
and the maintenance of liberty on our own part. That a 
belief in Unitarianism arose, and, as we think we could 
show, legitimately arose, from the application of this prin- 
ciple, is plainly indicative of its Christian truth. The i- 
dication becomes stronger when we recollect that a similar 
effect has, under the same influence, been almost imva- 
riably produced. It is to be hoped that Unitarians will 
not lend themselves to any proceedings which would de- 
prive them of the glory thus singularly belonging to them. 
They have been sometimes in danger of doing so. By re- 
maining in the position which their forefathers won for 
them, they may lose, as far as “the kingdom which cometh 
by observation ” is concerned, but they will gain as to the 
advancement of “the kingdom that is within men.” 
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They may not be able thus to rival the religious bodies 
around them, as to outward machinery and visible pro- 
gress, but they may be superior to them as to the spiritual 
power r and moral growth in which the true worth of a reli- 
gious community consists. The work they have to do is 
one of a peculiarly honourable and ex: ulted character. 
They have not specially to promote the interest of any sect 
of their own; but they have to infuse into the religious 
world that element of gospel freedom which may bring the 
various churches comprised in that world, to the adop- 
tion of a Christianity which makes each member the pos- 
sessor of a faith that commends itself to his own reason, 
and the servant of a duty by which his own conscience 
is obeyed. They have to awaken in the heart of imdi- 
viduals and communities that “spirit of truth which 
leadeth into all truth,” and by faithful submission to 
which, men become the architects of their own religious 
destiny. Theirs is no selfish work. It is one whose es- 
sential characteristic is a generous enforcement upon men 
of their own rights and responsibilities. Theirs is no 
limited calling. It embraces the object of bringing back 
to the first principles of their own belief, the whole multi- 
tude of the disciples of Christ. 

Perhaps the objections most frequently urged against 
Unitarianism, as it exists among those who make open pro- 
fession of it, are these two—that it deals too much in nega- 
tions, and concerns itself too exclusively with questions of 
morality. We cannot hide from ourselves that there is 
considerable force in these objections. They could not be 
so generally believed as they are, unless the y expressed 
some degre e of truth. Weare far from thinking that this 
truth affects the character of Unitarianism itself. It might 
be, and it ought to be, so administered as to be entirely 
free from any just accusations of this kind. It is by the 
force of circumstances, and not from the abstract nature of 
the case, that occasion has been given to such accusations. 
Let us look into this matter for a moment or two. 

Unitarianism, we are told, is too negative. This cannot 
fairly mean—what we have already asserted—that the term 
Unitarianism doesnot stand for any fixed system of doctrines, 
beyond the pomts immediately involved in the Trinitarian 
controversy. It must be obvious, that though we could 
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not decide upon any particular collection of opinions which 
should be called Unitarianism, to the exclusion of the rest, 
each form of opinion properly entitled to that name may 
be as positive as possible. We understand the objection 
as referring to the manner in which Unitarianism is re- 
lated to the general subject of Christian truth. What is 
really meant is, that it exhibits Christianity in the form of 
simple opposition to the dogmas of ‘Trinitarianism, rather 
than in the form by which the doctrines properly dis- 
tinctive of the Christian system are displayed. This 
must be the case as far as the Trinitarian controversy 
is directly involved in the question: and it is but na- 
tural, that, through the influence of that controversy, it 
should be the case to a greater degree than necessity de- 
mands. Unitarianism was not only originated by this 
controversy ; but its friends have had, from the beginning, 
to fighta hard controversial battle in defence of their opi- 
nions. The mass of the Christian world has been opposed 
to them in bitter hostility, and a large, often the largest, 
share of their time and attention has been necessarily oc- 
cupied in rebutting that hostility. It was impossible but 
that, under these circumstances, the importance of the 
negative side of Unitarianism should have been exagge- 
rated. It was impossible but that points of Christian truth 
not immediately involved in the Trinitarian controversy 
should have been neglected. The result to be reasonably 
expected has, in a great measure, happened. The positive 
representation of Christianity which harmonizes with U ni- 
tarianism has not occupied the attention it deserves, nor 
has it been enforced with the earnestness it requires. 
The Gospel has been used as an instrument of warfare, to 
the disadvantage of its higher use, as a means of religious 
cultivation. Its great spiritual value has been overlooked 
by its having been too much regarded in the light of a 
protest against error. It is as foolish as it is wrong, on 
such grounds as these, to call Unitarianism, as it has been 
sometimes called, a system of negations. It is no such 
thing. In itself it may exhibit a form of Christianity as 
positive as that which can attach to the most rigorous or- 
thodoxy. That it has not done so, is not the fault of its 
principles, but of the imperfect manner in which they have 
202 
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been applied. Its deficiencies, in this respect, may present 
matter of serious reflection to its friends, but they afford 
no fair occasion for theological trimmph on the part of its 
enemies. 

We may now turn to the other objection urged against 
Unitarianism, that it concerns itself almost entirely with 
questions of morality. We freely and fully admit the dis- 
tinction between morality and religion upon which this 
objection is based. That distinction is indeed to our minds 
not only very pla, but very important also. Morality 
has respect to human duty merely as it affects ourselves or 
the beings and objects around us. Religion embraces the 
same duty, viewed according to the relations we sustain 
toward God. It is evident, that, if the former representa- 
tion of the subject be insisted upon to the disregard of the 
latter, a partial development of truth and an inferior pro- 
duction of effort must be the result. We think that the 
nature of the difference between Trinitarianism and Uni- 
tarianism exposes the Unitarian to the danger we have just 
pointed out. The religious character of both systems de- 
pends upon the views the *y respectively take of Christianity ; 
and Christianity, in each instance, concentrates itself upon 
Christ. Now Unitarianism, throughout its contention 
with the opposite faith, is employed in asserting and de- 
fending the proper humanity of Christ against those who 
contend for his deity. Those views of the character and 
influence of Christ which are most intimately connected 
with merely human considerations, thus come to exercise 
a somewhat undue effect upon the whole sum of the opi- 
nions entertained with reference to the Christian system. 
Though it be true, that the relation of Christ, as the repre- 
sentative of God, is not only reconcileable with, but can 
only be consistently held as a part of, Unitarian belief, it 
has happened that that relation has been thrust on one side, 
by the pressure of the necessity which existed for uphold- 
ing and enforcing the doctrine of his manhood. It is the 
peculiar connection of Christ with God which involves the 
distinctive exhibition of religion made by Christianity. 
What he was in other respects, “appeals to us in the charac- 
ter of morality rather than religion. Thus it happens, that 
morality rather than religion becomes the characteristic of 
the faith which has had to strengthen itself on the side of the 
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humanity rather than on that of the divinity of Christ. It 
displays ‘that characteristic through the whole range of the 
truth upon w hich it operates, and modifies the universal 
practice in consistency with it. Morality rather than re- 
ligion being thus counected with the great object upon 
which their Christianity turns, Unitarians are found to be 
moral, rather than religious. The feelings and practices 
peculiar to religion are comparatively neglected by them ; 
and the obligations dependent upon man’s s connection with 
his fellow men, are put in the place of the responsibilities 
arising from his connection with Ged. 

But the influence to which we have just referred is not 
the only one leading in the same exclusively moral direc- 
tion, to which Unitarians are exposed. The strictly rational 
character of their theology has had a similar effect upon 
them. We have alre: dy | ‘said that the great philosophic al 
difference between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism is the 
rationalism attaching to the former, and which not only 
marks its conceptions of the deity, but fashions all the 
other conclusions it adopts. It follows reason in opposi- 
tion to mere authority throughout the whole course of the 
investigation it pursues. The same instrument which it 

employs for the detection of the error it rejects, it also 
employs for the discrimination of the truth it approves. 
This rationality is a matter of deserved praise. The Uni- 
tarian may be justly proud of the superiority it confers 
upon his faith. There are, however, certain boundaries 
within which its operation should be limited. Religion, as 
distinct from theology, is a subject of feeling, not of reason. 
The feeling indeed bases itself upon the truth which the 
understanding has accepted; but religion strictly consists 
in the indulgence of the emotions for which that truth 
affords the occasion. Whatever supersedes or represses this 
exercise of feeling is so far anti-religious. These effects 
may easily be produced by the encouragement of rational 
tendencies. Feeling may be injuriously interfered with by 
the mere habit of reasoning. The operations of feeling are 
improperly restrained when it is made obedient to a logical 
justification of its several acts. Unitarianism has not suf- 
ficiently guarded itself against these dangers. Its ration- 
alism has exerted a restraining influence on the field which 
ought to have been left clear for the development of emotion. 
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This result has been far more perilous to the interests of 
religion than to those of morality. It has indeed checked 
enthusiasm in the latter department ; but moral interests, 
relating as they do, for the most part, to facts which are 
palpable to our observation, are readily thrown into a ra- 
tional form. This is not the case with interests which de- 
pend solely upon the spontaneous manifestation of grateful 
and reverential affection. Though they may not elude the 
touch of argument, they will not obey its voice. Such are 
the interests with which religion has specially to do. 
Religious feeling is pure feeling. It is not mixed up with 
sentiments derived from any calculation of advantage. 
Thus it comes to pass, that the state of things created by 
a too severe rationality is just the one charged upon Uni- 
tarianism. Morality is upheld, to the disparagement of 
Religion. Emotions of piety and exercises of devotion 
sink into a position of inferior importance, and deeds of 
practical utility are regarded as almost exclusively consti- 
tuting the character we ought to cultivate. There may be 
particular benefits arising even from the imperfection we 
are pointing out. Stricter integrity and more enlarged 
benevolence have, we believe, accompanied it in the instance 
before us. Still it is an imperfection; and, as long as it 
exists, the boastings of those to whom it attaches may be 
well met with the reproof, “ these things ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the others undone.” 

The rationalism which has just been the subject of our 
remarks has had another effect upon the administration 
of Unitarianism, besides the sacrifice of religion to morality 
which it has encouraged. It has been the means of giving 
undue prominence to the natural as distinguished from 
the Christian grounds on which spiritual truth may be 
illustrated and defended. The relation sustained by such 
truth to the facts of the Gospel—the form it assumes in 
the New Testament, and the sanctions it derives from 
thence—these things have not been insisted upon in the 
manner which the authority appropriate to a divine 
Revelation would demand. Considerations drawn from 
the phenomena of the world around or within us have 
been put in their place. Unitarianism differs from other 
forms of Christianity as widely in this respect as in any 
other which might be mentioned. Its philosophical, over- 
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balances its Christian element. Weare not sure that this 
fact does not constitute the real point against which both 
of the objections we have been considering are directed. 
A series of negations, and a system of mere morality— 
these are pretty accurate descriptions of the matters into 
which an accusation grounded upon the naturalistic ten- 
dencies of Unitarianism would branch itself. 

We have intimated that Unitarianism as it actually 
displays itself, is deficient in the possession and mani- 
festation of a religious spirit. This, if it be true, presents 
a very serious subject of reflection. The vital importance 
of the questions to which it gives rise, induces us to offer 
some further observations upon it. It appears to us then 
not only to be true, but to express that truth which lies at 
the bottom of all the complaints, as to their present con- 
dition, which are uttered by Unitarians themselves, as well 
as gives force to the charges preferred against them by 
their enemies. It would be invidious to dwell upon the 
forms in which this deficiency manifests itself. It is in- 
deed too obvious to require special illustration, that, as to 
devotional habits and religious communion, Unitarians 
display less zeal than most other classes of Christians, 
lor this difference apologies may be offered which have in 
them some force of truth. There is however another 
fact to which no such apologies will apply. We allude to 
the comparatively small interest which is taken by Uni- 
tarians in strictly religious subjects, and the distaste which 
is consequently felt among them to what is decided and 
earnest in the administration of Religion. Wide and in- 
creasing exceptions we know there are to the state of things 
which this fact describes: but it has had too marked a 
prevalence not to justify this particular notice of it. 

Now, there are other causes besides the rationalism 
already referred to, which contribute to produce this 
spiritual condition. 

It arises in some measure, from the fact, that numbers 
of persons are connected with Unitarian congregations 
simply on account of the opposition they feel to the 
dogmas of Trinitarianism. They have no regard for the 
positive truth of the faith to which they thus unite them- 
selves, and cannot therefore be expected to cultivate the 
feelings and habits accordant with that truth. 
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Another circumstance bearing upon the subject, is the 
character of the philosophy with which Unitarianism has 
to a large extent been identified. We refer to the neces- 
sitarian and utilitarian views which have been entertained 
by some of its most distinguished advocates. The influ- 
ence of these views has extended much beyond the circle 
of their direct operation, and that influence has tended to 
limit the freedom and repress the ardour appropriate to 
the religious affections. 

The spirit originated by the controversial ordeal through 
which Unitarianism has been called to pass has been also 
unfavourable to religious cultivation. It has delighted 
itself in efforts of critical skill, rather than in exercises of 
sympathetic emotion; and amid the strife in which it 
has engaged, has lost something both of the calmness and 
kindness of temper necessary to the discharge of the offices 
of Piety. 

The contention with the rest of the Christian world in 
which Unitarians have been employed has affected their 
religious character in other ways than by means of the 
spirit engendered by it. It has been the means of iso- 
lating them from others, and thus depriving them of the 
benefits arising from the example and assistance of the 
churches around them. From direct influence of this 
kind they have been, of set purpose, excluded; and the 
feeling of hostility excited by the wrongs they have thus 
suffered, has forbidden them to profit by the indirect ac- 
quaintance with the character and habits of their fellow 
Christians which they might obtain. 

There is moreover a coldness and stiffness attaching to 
most Unitarian Societies, which have had their effect in 
subduing religious feeling or preventing its full mani- 
festation. The agencies called forth by those societies 
have been too much confined to the pulpit : and the pulpit 
has discharged its work in a manner too formal and pre- 
cise. Fastidious tastes and aristocratic manners have 
prevailed to a somewhat undue extent: and the means 
provided for the employment of the various qualifica- 
tions attaching to the members of a Christian community 
have been strikingly few. 

When such causes as these are properly estimated, it 
need not be wondered at that Unitarianism should possess 
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the religious deficiency we have attributed to it. Its ad- 
herents have faithfully preserved the hberty which their 
Presbyterian ancestors transmitted to them ; but it is to 
be feared that they have degenerated from the Piety of 
those ancestors. It was the deep and earnest spirit of 
Godliness, abiding constantly in the heart, regulating all 
the feelings, and directing all the actions—it was the love 
and fear of the Supreme Being animating every thought 
and sanctifying every deed—which constituted the true 
dignity of the founders of the churches that have become 
Unitarian, and which gave to their efforts both purity and 
power. ‘To this they owed their extensive influence over 
society. Unless their successors are, in these respects, 
conformed to their example, they will be found weak in 
the time of trial allotted to them, useless for the purposes 
of service to which they may be appointed, and utterly 
unworthy either of the past dealings of Providence toward 
them, or of the future prospects with which they are 
favoured. 

It is in no hostile or captious spirit that we have con- 
ceived the sentiments we have just set down. The feeling 
we entertain toward Unitarianism is not one of friendli- 
ness only. We regard it with love. Our affection is 
strengthened by a firm conviction that the best and no- 
blest interests of mankind are bound up with its welfare. 
We feel no sympathy at all with those who are disposed 
to deny the importance of the controversy with which it 
is identified. The high character of the men who have 
acted under the conviction of this importance—the earnest 
labours and extensive sacrifices to which that conviction 
has given rise—the vast amount of truth which its asser- 
tion has brought to light—and the sound practical results 
which have followed the exercise of fidelity and zeal in 
consistency with it—these, and other things of a similar 
kind, make it quite impossible that the question with 
which they are connected should possess the insignificance 
which it has been the fashion among some parties to attri- 
bute to it. Such a view of the case too often manifests a 
want of sympathy with what is good and great, and still 
more frequently indicates a gross ignorance of the facts to 
which it professedly relates. 

The Unitarian Controversy has, from an early period, 
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occupied a very prominent position in Christian affairs, 
Looking at Ecclesiastical History as a whole, and contem- 
plating the question in the broad light of principle, we may 
pronounce this to have been the great theological contro- 
versy of the Church. It is so regarded now by the mass of 
professing Christians ; and in our opinion it is right thus to 
regard it. The line which separates Unitarian from Trini- 
tarian forms of belief, marks that difference in the Chris- 
tian world which is most decided in its character and most 
vital in its influence. Such diversities as are presented 
by Calvinism and Arminianism are treated as various 
representations of Orthodoxy, but Unitarianism is con- 
sidered to be emphatically and essentially a heresy. The 
word heresy, in its generic sense, is often distinctively 
applied to it. The reason of this is very plain. Orthodoxy 
embraces a compact scheme of theology pervaded by cer- 
tain cardinal principles. Those principles not only operate 
through the whole theory, but are necessarily connected 
together. To touch one is to affect all. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is one of these principles. If it be exploded, 
the system of which it is a vital part can no longer 
be maintained. Uuitarianism may not put forth a protest 
against the different points of Orthodoxy, and it may be 
quite unable to construct anything possessing the charac- 
ter of a rival scheme; but it is none the less dangerous on 
those accounts. It owes its power to the complication of 
that with which it is brought into collision. It shakes 
the whole fabric by removing one of the corner stones. 
The damage done at one point, must, from the nature of 
the case, spread universally. That which is of force here, 
will be of the same force elsewhere; and the impulse 
which leads to one act of aggression cannot be satisfied 
until the work of destruction is completed. It is under 
the impression of such views as these—felt perhaps rather 
than apprehended—that those attached to the popular 
representations of Christianity estimate the nature and 
bearing of Unitarian opinions. We are persuaded, that, 
upon the whole, that estimate is a just one. 

There is a class of persons, however, who seem to see 
this matter in a directly opposite light. Individuals are 
to be found, who, having been thoroughly indoctrinated 
in Unitarian principles, consider those principles to be of 
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too plain and evident a character to require much exertion 
in order to their spread. They can scarcely believe that 
any persons of sound mind could really entertain opposite 
principles. The question on one side of it, is so clear to 
them, and the whole business relating to it of so common- 
place a nature, that they hardly think it worth while to 
turn their serious attention to it at all. We are convinced 
that such ideas as these are quite erroneously applied to 
the condition of the Christian world. The mass of pro- 
fessing Christians are believers in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The necessity to the system of Orthodoxy which 
we have pointed out as attaching to this doctrine, is deeply 
and widely felt. Unitarianism is regarded, not as some- 
thing which can be dovetailed into the popular theology, 
but as irreconcileably opposed to the whole scheme. It 
will not be admitted as a matter about which little or 
no dispute can be held; but it will be resisted as that 
which brings certain destruction in its train. This must 
be the state of the case wherever the profession of Ortho- 
doxy is sincere. Insincere we have no right to suppose it 
to be, and in general it cannot be. Its adherents may 
not be able to defend such a point as that of the Trinity, 
in its separate form; but they are too warmly interested 
in the plan of salvation, of which it is an essential part, 
to renounce it as a matter of course. Under these cir- 
cumstances it behoves those who are anxious for the diffu- 
sion of more rational and liberal views of Christianity 
than commonly prevail, to set themselves in avowed and 
determined opposition to the principles which constitute 
the basis or essential support of the popular errors. It is 
in the Trinitarian form that those errors are held, and 
it is only by argumentation and appeal directed imme- 
diately against ‘Trinitarianism that they can be successfully 
withstood. We cannot reasonably hope to bring others to 
the acceptation of our opinions, unless we first remove 
the obstacles presented by their contrary opinions. That 
cannot be done as far as the general Christianity iden- 
tified with Unitarianism is concerned, unless the Unita- 
rianism itself be brought into collision with the contrary 
dogmas of the Trinitarian faith. 

The views of the class of persons to whom we have 
just referred are seconded by two other classes whose 
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position on this subject may justify a passing remark. 
The one consists of those who, having been brought up 
in Trinitarian opinions, have lost their faith in them, 
either wholly or partially, without determining to sacrifice 
their orthodox associations. The other consists of those 
whose theology has not been derived either from Trinita- i 
rian or Unitarian sources, or connected with Christian 
investigation in any proper sense of the term, and who, 
therefore, are indifferent to a dispute lying out of their 
way. 
It is scarcely necessary to do more than thus describe 
these parties, in order to prove that their conclusions on 
this question are not worthy of the regard of any sincere 
and earnest believer. 
The question with the first of them is simply whether 
the plain dictates of honesty should or should not be fol- 
lowed in the formation and publication of opinion. 
Their minds are kept in a state of doubt by refusing to 
carry out the principles they have adopted to their legiti- 
mate consequences, and an endeavour is made by them 
to accommodate Trinitarian language to the disbelief of 
that which it was originally intended to express. Neither 
of these things is reconcileable with integrity. Neither 
of them would exist if a cowardly attachment to mere 
outward interests, in opposition to the interests of truth, 
did not previously exist. The whole business is an at- 
tempt—a false and futile attempt—to unite the benefits 
of liberality with the credit of Orthodoxy. Let it deceive 
itself with whatever confusion of thought and abuse of 
words it may, it ends where it began, in the obvious truth, 
that the doctrines really held are not the doctrines pro- 
fessed to be held. 
As the question with the first of the parties we men- 
tioned is one of honesty, so that with the second is one 
relating to the very existence of Christian belief. Their 
guiding star is a certain religious philosophy which has 
not been derived from Christianity, but is applied to its 
explanation. They make use of the Scriptures for the 
purpose of illustrating what has been obtained from other 
sources, but not for the purpose of supplying religious 
truth. Nothing distinguishes them more than the loose 
and uncertain modes of scriptural interpretation they adopt. 
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To yield to these principles is, we fear, eventually to give up 
the cause of Christianity itself. Unitarian belief, and a 
belief in the Christian revelation, are, under certain circum- 
stances, most intimately connected together. When, after 
the rejection of Orthodoxy, Unitarianism is also rejected, 
the rejection of Christianity naturally follows. Indifference 
to Unitarianism on Christian principles we think there can- 
not be, and the indifference which arises from other prin- 
ciples leads to, if it does not betoken, anti-Christian opinion. 
The fact that Unitarianism is one of two main forms of 
Christian truth, gives to it peculiar significance and 
power; and it is a fact which should be kept in mind 
throughout all our calculations on this subject. 

The question naturally opened by the observations we 
have last made is one deserving of much more attention 
than we can now pay to it. A few further remarks upon 
one particular branch of it must suffice. The view of the 
case to which those remarks will relate is this. Trinifa- 
rianism forms a strong barrier in the way of Christian be- 
lief. Who that looks around him can wonder that the 
doctrine of the Trinity should be identified with Chris- 
tianity. It stands prominently forth in the creeds, and 
articles, and confessions of faith which Christian commu- 
nities have adopted. It is zealously professed by the vast 
majority of those who are distinguished by anything like 
an attachment to the Christian system. It is, as we have 
already seen, inextricably interwoven with other doctrines 
of a kindred spirit, the whole being insisted upon as what 
are called the peculiarities of Christianity. It is defended 
with the utmost firmness and pertinacity of contention, and 
those who will not subscribe to it are branded with every 
approbrious name which the odium theologicum can devise. 
How can we expect that these influences should be suc- 
cessfully resisted so that Christianity may stand before the 
minds of intelligent men freed from the imputation which 
such a doctrine as this casts upon it? If such men turn 
to the serious examination of the Christian records at all, 
it is with their judgments pre-occupied by the modes of 
thinking prevalent in the Christian world, which have fixed 
an orthodox sense upon the language of the New Testa- 
ment, or it is under the guidance of authorities who will 
carefully lead them to that sense. In many instances, 
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however, they do not think themselves bound to turn to 
that examination at all. Taking their views of Chris- 
tianity from the manifestations of opinion around them, 
they feel too convinced of. its absurdity to deem it worthy 
of investigation. The exercise of reason cannot be really 
renounced in deference to what is called Revelation, by 
those to whom the true path of mental progress lying be- 
fore mankind has been opened. They do not start at a 
mystery, for they see more of mystery in all things than 
the ignorant and unthinking can do. But the *y turn 
away from a contradiction offered to their faith as from an 
insult to manhood. The contradiction here is too plain 
to impose for a moment upon a sensible and unprejudiced 
man, and such a man will see in the cunning sophisms by 
which it is attempted to be supported—in the vague and 
shifting ideas, and the strange, obscure, and mystical lan- 
guage which prevail throughout the controversy respecting 
it—ample confirmation of his first impression. It is to him, 
not some vast conception demanding his reverence, but a 
pitiful imposition justifying his contempt. The conse- 
quence of such a conviction is a far wider spread of infi- 
delity than appears upon the face of society. Christianity 
occupies an established position which prevents it from being 
openly attacked by many who give no credence to it at all. 
To attack it would endanger ‘the temporal interests with 
which it is allied. To attack it would also endanger spi- 
ritual interests which it is seen to involve. On these 
grounds men pay to it an outward respect, while their un- 
derstandings and hearts are really alienated from it. Such 
hollow respect weakens rather than stre ngthens its true 
influence. While the absurdities of orthodoxy operate to 
the production of disbelief, in the case of many who ab- 
stain from attacking Christianity, they furnish the most 
effective weapons to the open opponents of Christianity. 
If those weapons could be taken out of their hands, the tri- 
umph of Revelation would be much more easy and much 
more successful than it is; and thus to reduce the battle to 
its fair elements would improve the Christian facilities for 
aggressive as well as defensive warfare. As the case stands, 
unanswerable objections are continually met by self- 
destructive vindications. For these reasons then—because 
the very existence and efficacy of Christianity itself are at 
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stake—because the neglect and disbelief of such a doctrine 
as that of the Trinity extends to the whole system with 
which it is connected—because as long as that doctrine is 
upheld, it repels those who would be the best friends of our 
common faith, and gives impregnable advantage to its ene- 
mies,—we are anxious to set the questions involved in this 
subject upon a foundation which we deem to be at once 
scriptural and rational. 

The encouragement of Infidelity is not by any means 
the only evil of the same kind which may be laid at the 
door of Trinitarianism. It is equally obnoxious to the 
charges of promoting superstition and supporting tyranny. 

As to superstition. The incarnation of Jesus Christ— 
the worship of his Virgin Mother—the dogma of transub- 
stantiation—the satisfaction rendered to divine justice— 
not only can these and cther equally wild opinions and 
practices be shown to be historically connected with the dei- 
fication of our Saviour, which the doctrine of the Trinity 
involves, but they are all justified by an appeal to the con- 
cessions made by the human mind, when the Trinity is 
assented to. The argument in favour of the real presence 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which is drawn by 
Roman Catholic writers from the acknowledged difficulties 
attaching to Trinitarian belief, is irrefragable; and de- 
structive as this belief is to all sound principles of rational 
judgment, we cannot wonder at the spread of Popery, and 
systems like Popery, when they are suffered to have fair 
play. ‘My doubts are done”’—was the unanswerable 
statement of an illustrious convert to Catholicism,— 

** My doubts are done ! 
What more could fright my faith than three in one ? 
Can I believe eternal God could lic, 
Disguised in mortal mould and infancy ? 
That the great Maker of the world could die ? 
And after that, trust mi\ linp rfect sense, 
Which calls in question his omnipotence ? 
Can I my reason to my faith compel, 
And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel ? 
Superior faculties are set aside, 
Shall their subservient organs be my guide ?’* 


* Dryden’s Hind and Panther, Part J 
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Such superstitions as those to which we are referring are 
eminently dangerous in their influence upon religious 
practice. Their effect in stunting and weakening the intel- 
lect is lamentable enough ; but their effect upon the moral 
feelings and conduct is still more lamentable. And yet it 
is the case, that the Trinity would scarcely be defended, if 
it were not for its necessary connection with them. It is, 
for instance, upheld by many solely on account of the 
support it gives to the popular doctrine of Atonement— 
a doctrine, the essential principles of which are at once 
injurious to Piety and Virtue. We desire to see Christ- 
ianity freed entirely from what is absurd and mischievous. 
We desire to see it distinguished from all that is vain and 
fabulous, and manifesting itself among men, as that “power 
of God unto salvation,” which it really is. We would have 
it restored to the health and strength of its primitive sim- 
plicity. Therefore are we anxious to see this question of 
the Trinity satisfactorily settled; regarding the popular 
form of that doctrine, as we do, to be the main encourage- 
ment of other superstitions which have perverted the 
Truth and defiled the purity of the Gospel. 

A final word or two we must offer on the connection 
between Trinitarianism and spiritual tyranny. The supre- 
macy of the Pope was one of the fruits of the Trinity. 
That doctrine was the great question on whose account 
those ecclesiastical councils were held, which terminated in 
the establishment of Romish authority. It was but natural 
that this should be the case. The reception of the doc- 
trine prepared the mind for submission to the authority. 
The means by which the doctrine was imposed upon the 
church became the instruments of the authority. It has 
ever since borne the same fruit. It bears that fruit now. 
It has been acknowledged over and over again by the most 
strenuous and able supporters of Trinitarianism, that 
Scripture alone will not support their theory. Men are 
therefore required to receive it on the ground of tradi- 
tion—the tradition being interpreted and applied by the 
priesthood. It is still more generally acknowledged that 
this doctrine cannot be comprehended by the human mind. 
It is confessedly unintelligible. At it, we have been told, 
“reason starts aghast, and faith itself is half confounded.” 
The power of the Priesthood is, on this account, again intro- 
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duced. That power is substituted for the exercise of per- 
sonal thought and judgment. The priesthood strengthens 
the position which it thus gains by appealing to human re- 
verence and fear. It excites awe by the representation of 
mystery it makes. It excites dread by insisting wpon a belief 
in its dogmas as necessary to salvation. To yield to such 
assumptions, is to concede the essential basis on which an 
unlimited spiritual tyranny may be securely built. It is 
no wonder that from such premises as these, those conclu- 
sions should have been drawn which give to men, ignorant 
and frail as ourselves, the power of forgiving sins, and 
opening and shutting the gates of eternal life. The spiri- 
tual nature which God has imparted to us is the great gift 
we have received at his hands. Upon its cultivation and 
improvement our present and immortal glory depends. Its 
interests should be preserved before and above all things 
else. Liberty—freedom from the despotic assumptions of 
our fellow-men—is the grand condition on which those in- 
terests are retained and advanced. That condition Chris- 
tianity secures to us. The doctrine of the Trinity neces- 
sarily leads to a violation of it. As far as we simplify 
Religion—as far as we place all that is essential to it on 
those foundations of truth and goodness upon which every 
one can build for hiinself—as far as we bring the indivi- 
dual man nearer to God, by clearing up the mists which a 
false theology has thrown over the revelation of an Almighty 
Father,—so far we establish for mankind that spiritual in- 
dependence which will most contribute to their strength 
and progress. 
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V.—HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


An Historical and Critical view of the Speculative Philosophy 
of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, 
A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1846. 


Tuts is a very seasonable book. It gives information 
which every one, having any pretensions to a liberal cul- 
ture, desired to possess, yet was puzzled to obtain. It 
discusses questions of metaphysics, which, even within the 
thick covering of the English cranium, are beginning to 
turn over from their long sleep. It opens the dream-land 
of German Transcendentalism, shows that it is not without 
definite and habitable provinces of thought, and gives 
names to the strange shadows that move through it. Into 
these clouds too it lifts you, by an amusing transition, 
straight from the city- philosophy of Bentham, and the 
zoological ethics of Combe. And,—pleasant to tell,—it 
offers initiation into all these mysteries on the easiest 
terms. No awful conjuror takes you through dark 7 
rinths, with nothing in them but a subterranean chill ; 
along hair-bridges, suspending you by a thread of aie 
from annihilation; or through the trap-door of some 
hidden paradox into a depth where you may never light 
upon your feet. But a friendly and amiable guide takes 
you, through the open sunshine, along the grassy path of 
a clear and level style; and manages, if not to remove 
difficulties from the way, at least to hide them smoothly 
over, and keep the road agreeable to the end. The service 
which he renders is precisely adapted to a very prevalent 
state of mind,—an awakened philosophical curiosity, with 
an unawakened philosophical capacity ; and the os will 
exercise an important influence, by scattering the questions 
of higher thought among that middle class, ie whose 
growing culture, amid a struggling but unexhausted faith, 
our next school of metaphysics is hkely to arise. 

We have never despaired of philosophy in England. Low 
as its condition has long been, and dependent as we mainly 
are upon our elder literature of this kind for what reputa- 
tion we still enjoy among the schools of Europe, we yet 
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believe that neither our national character, nor our social 
state, is unfitted to ripen the best fruits of Reflective 
Science. There is a large class of educated persons in this 
country who (to borrow the phraseology of Comte) have 
yet to make their transition from the theological to the 
metaphysical stage of mental development: nor are we 
sure, in spite of his confident prediction,* that those who 
have passed on to his advanced point of Positive Philosophy 
will be content with it as their final rest; and will not 
rather work their way round again to find a synthesis in 
the laws of human Reason for the antithesis of Faith and 
Science. And muchas our continental neighbours ridicule 
the practical tendency of the English understanding, it is 
not without its favourable auguries for tle future, corre 
sponding with its good effects in the past. It will secure 
to us a certain healthy veracity of thought which we some- 
times miss in the foreign schools. It will protect us from 
show-systems, symmetrically disposing of the universe, and 
finally exhausting all the possibilities of knowledge. We 
shall have indeed no theories warmed into life by the at- 
mosphere of brilliant and crowded lecture-rooms, and re- 
warded, at every pause of the “improvisation” by the 
“ applaudissements prolongés” of 2,000 hearers. Nor shall 
we profit, as Germany does, by a severe competition in the 
Academic market, rendering the old wares of wisdom un- 
saleable, and turning out new patterns of metaphysics from 
the kaleidoscope of the Teutonic brain, as fast as fresh eali- 
coes from the print-works of Manchester. But whatever 
philosophy struggles into existence amongst us at all, will 
be produced under conditions favourable to its soundness. 
The regard which is habitual among us for the practical 
ends of life imposes a salutary check on the over-produc- 
tion of ideas. Pure thinking, while pretending to be the 
very essence of reason, cannot, it would seem, prescribe 
rational limits to itself. Where it is relieved from all 
material boundary, it expands with endless, unwearied 
elasticity, soon becoming too thin for hfe and breath, and 
in its endeavour to oecupy all things with its plenum tend- 
ing fast to vacuum. Art, the original source of science, 


can never be spared wholly out of sight. Its presence, 
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though not directly heeded, exercises the insensible influ- 
ence of a wise companion, not by imposing restraints upon 
genuine freedom, but by preventing the rise of erratic pro- 
pensities. The religious temper of the people of this 
country, their love of truth and justice, their openness to 
all human interests, offer a fair guarantee for the continued 
study of questions affecting the ultimate foundations of 
faith and morals: that they must be studied within hearing 
of the ferment of active life, may perhaps secure for them a 
seriousness of application, more conducive in the end to 
real success, than the trained acuteness and brilliancy of 
professional philosophy. It is curious to observe how 
large a number of tlie greatest names in the metaphysical 
literature of Europe are names of private persons, deter- 
mined to speculative researches purely by the nz tural di- 
rection of their own intellect. There is scarcely a remark- 
able system of modern times which has not originated in 
the genius of such men ;—witness the Idealism of Spi- 
noza, Descartes, Berkeley ; the Experience plilosophy of 
Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, and Mill; the Scepticism of Hume; 
the Monadology of Leibnitz; the ethical doctrines of 
Shaftesbury, of Butler, of Price. The schools of Paris, 
and the Universities of Scotland and Germany, supply no 
doubt some names not less distinguished than even the 
greatest of these: yet in those seats of learning, the chief 
employment of the official lecturers has undeniably been, 
to criticise and amend, to unfold and complete, the 
theories of these unofficial masters of philosophy. These 
things encourage the hope, that although the Academic life 
of Germany secures her the undisputed palm of dialectic 
skill, the social life of E ngland may afford us a less barren 
soil for the culture of intellectual science. Mr. Morell’s 
work is itself an indication of the reviving interest felt in 
metaphysical pursuits. And by giving some account of 
what Europe has been about, while we have been aliud 
agentes, he brings up our arrears in a way more pleasant 
than we deserve, and puts us, according to his own eclectic 
doctrine, into the best position for independent thought. 
* Qui fieri posset,” says a learned but forgotten philosophe r, 

‘ut quis methodo philosophandi eclectica recte utatur, qui, 
Be a philosophis inventum preceptumque sit, prorsus 
ignorat? Et quo pacto is doctrinas philosophorum cum 
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rectz rationis principiis contendet, qui, quid illi statuerint, 
et cur eas sententias adoptarint, scit juxta cum ignaris- 
simis ?”’* 

The means by which Mr. Morell has made his book 
easy to his readers, often render it difficult to his review- 
ers. The smooth, unbroken page, over which the eye may 
glide without a check, and the unchallenged thought may 
move on without compunction, is highly conciliatory to 
the class of easy-chair philosophers. It is so clear and 
cheap a gain to ‘them to know as much as our author can 
tell, that any nice inquiry as to his sources would, in their 
case, be a misplaced fastidiousness. But the critic is entitled 
to complain, that he is left without the help of a reference ; 
and must either take what is set before him on trust, or test 
it by a course of reading vastly more extensive than that 
from which this work itself has sprung. Here is a literary 
history, extending over a period of nearly two centuries, 
and embracing productions in three living languages ; 
classifying authors according to the alleged affinities of 
their speculative genius ; professing to report their opinions 
and reasonings on matters of the utmost depth and nicety; 
giving judgment on their methods and conclusions, and 
pronouncing, sometimes with summary severity, on the 
tendency of their doctrines: and yet, through more than a 
thousand pages, scarcely a reference is to be found to any 
passage in their writings. You must make your choice 
between implicit faith in the statements of the volume, or 
the most troublesome confutation. If you are sceptical 
on any point, no evidence is offered: if you are studious, 
no guidance. The author indeed hands you lists of the 
works published by some of his philosophers: but he ye 
no page except the Title-page : and as if jealous of : 
divided attention, insists on keeping you all to himself. 
Had he sufficiently appreciated the difficulty of acting as 
general reporter, in language of his own, to the metaphy- 
sics of modern Europe, he would have been anxious, we 
think, to sustain himself by continual appeal to his origi- 
nals; not disdaming the labour which such historians as 
Ritter and Hallam have esteemed due to their readers’ 
curiosity aud their own reputation. We trace in this, as 


* J. G. Heineecii Ll enta Vhilosephia \im-t. 1730, p. 14 
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in other features of these volumes, the inordinate influence 
of certain French ex: umples, to which we shall have occa- 
sion torefer. But omissions, pardonable enough in public 
lectures, printed from the lips of Cousin or Jouffroy, may 
be without excuse in a work elaborated by the hand of 
the author, and designed for the library o f the reader. 
The manner in which Mr. Morell ion out his subject 
immediately reveals the school to which he belongs, and 
even the master who may claim him as disciple. To find 
a basis for his classification of systems, he descends into 
the primary elements of human knowledge; enumerates 
the Categories of Aristotle and Kant; approves of thei 
reduction by Cousin to the two, of Action and Being; 
but proposes, as simpler and clearer, an enumeration of 
our fundamental conceptions under the three heads of the 
Self, the not-Self, and the Infinite. This arrangement, 
which forms the ground work of his whole history, bh 
substitutes for Cousin’s in the following words :— 


‘Such is M. Con rove ultimate reduction of the primary el 


of all our know lec As, how ver, th eategory of eau 
(Action) contains in it two very important and very distinet id 
it 7 ty he as well to give ( they and a. siinnler di du of the 


great fundamental conceptions of the human mind; one hich may, 
perhaps, place the whole question in a somewhat clearer light.” 
Vol. 1. p. 57. 


Having thus pushed the French philosopher aside, our 
author proceeds to expound his own analysis. It is essen- 
tial that our readers should understand it. We will there 
fore beg their attention toit. We shall lay it before them, 
however, not in Mr. Morell’s words, but in those of 
M. Cousin, who is the author of this improvement upon 
himself! 


“Tn consciousness, I] distinguish myself from every thing which 
is not myself, and thereby | do two things; Ist, I affirm my ow: 
existence ; 2nd, | affirm the existence of that also { » Which Lam 
distinguished. My own existence,—my existence clear of every 
thing foreign to itself,—implics my perfect discrimination fi 
every thing else, which very discrimination implies the exist 
something else. ‘The dis overy th of t| su nds 
and limits him, reveals man to hi ] d, on reflection, vou 
will discover that your me is limit n every d hy external 


objects. This me is then finite; nav, its very ex 
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of its limitation and finiteness. But if the external world bounds 
and altogether opposes the me, the me also produces some hmpres- 
sion on the world; and imposes on it, in however slight a degree, a 
bound or limitation. Thus the world, ‘Which by its opposition pre- 
sents limits to the me,—in other words becomes the noft-ime,—is 
in its turn opposed, modified and limited by the me, which, con- 
sciously restricted as it is, yet in its turn x pr s with the cha- 
racter of finiteness and limitation the external world,—the not-me, 
whence it is distinguished. 

‘It is then through this mutual opposition that we apprehend 
ourselves ; this opposition is permanent in the consciousness; and 
extends throughout it. But this opposition, observe, gentlemen, 
Into one single id 1.--—-that of the finite. This me 
that we are is finite; the xof-me which limits it is itself finite, and 
limited by the me; they are both so, but in different degrees: we 
are then still in the sphere of the finite. Is there not something 


. ° 
. | 1 » 
resoives itse! 


else in consciousness ? 
avid - - - Cee ] , 
‘Ter gentlemen; while consciousness seizes upon the me as 
finite, in opposition to the nof/-me itself finite, it refers this finite, 
t] } 


relatiy r — ‘ ead i 
relative, contin gent me and zvol-me, tO a superior, absolute, 


bound ed. 
and necessary unity, which contains and explains them, and which 


1 


possesses all the characteristics opposed to 06 which the me finds 


ral 


in itself and in the correlative xof-me. This unity is absolute, as 

the me and the wnof-me are relative. This unitv is a substance, 

while the me and the nof-me, though substantive by their relation to 
1] 


ont 
like 


substance, are in themselves simple phenomena, mutab 

phenomena, — like phenomena, vanishing and r -appearii ing like 

phenomena. Moreover, this superior unity is not only a substance, 
] 


} 


it is a cause Puy pe fact, the me detects itself only in its acts, as 
a cause acting upon the external world; and the external world 
awakens the knowledge of the me only by the impressions which 
it makes upon it; by the sensations which the me experiences with- 
out either causing or being able to destroy ;—sensations which it 
cannot therefore refer to itself as cause, and accordingly refers to 
something foreign to itself: this fore ion cause is the world, and as 
it is a finite cause, and the me also is a finite cause, the unity, the 
substance which ¢ ateins the me and the not-me, De ing a cause, must 
consequently be in its nature an infinite cause.” 


These three fundamental conceptions present the ground- 
work for just so many systems of philosophy. W hoever 
rests his primary faith on the consc iousness of Self, is apt 
to refer every thing to the laws of his personal causality, 
and to treat the ideas of an outward universe, and of infi- 


* Histoire de la Philosophie, 5° Legon 
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nite existence, as mere apparitions of thought, that can 
never be made objects of legitimate reliance. This is tlie 
characteristic of /dealism. He, on the other hand, who 
regards Nature, given to us in Perception, as the stable 
point of all knowledge, is apt to run out among external 
agencies for an explanation of every thing ; to resolve the 
mind into a product of foreign influences; and even to 
lose the notion of an Absolute Being im the extending 
conception of physical power. This is the characteristic 
of the scheme commonly called Materialism, but named by 
our author Sensationalism. A thinker, again, who so dwells 
on the idea of the infinitude of God, as to absorb every- 
thing into His nature, and to leave no finite objects to stand 
in relation to Him, abandons his confidence in Self and 
Nature, and deals with them as only the semblances of 
one sole reality. This is the characteristic of Pantheism. 
This tripartite division of systems necessarily results from 
the resolution of our primary ideas into three; and cannot 
be abandoned without virtually throwing away that analy- 
sis as unsound. If any two of the doctrines just enume- 
rated can be identified as mere modifications of one and the 
same tendency, then the conceptions of which they are the 
development cannot be radically distinct, and are nof 
“Primary elements of human knowledge.” Yet our au- 
thor, with unaccountable simplicity, names the triple clas- 
sification only to relinquish it: his proof, fetched from the 
inmost depths of our nature, that there cannot be less than 
three co-ordinate philosophies, issues in his quietly assuim- 
ing /wo: and this he does with no other remark, than that 
Pantheism may be treated as a kind of Idealism, because 
concurring in its disparagement of the material world. 
By this rule, we might, with equal propriety, reduce Pan- 
theism to the denomination of Materialism, because it 
denies the real causality of Self: and as any two of the 
systems will agree in a joint suffrage against the third, 
each one may in this way be resolved into its own contrary. 

Mr. Morell however is, in our opinion, quite right to 
escape, even at the expense of logical inconsistency, from 
the trammels of his triple analysis, and to slip into a dual- 
istic classification. In selecting the term to be sacrificed 
for this end, he has also wisely judged. But in determining 
which of the remaining two shall absorb it, we think 
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him not happy in his choice: in fact, he has lost the op- 
portunity of correcting his original mistake, and has added 
to it by alighting upon a false dualism instead of the true. 
He sinks Pantheism in Idealism; distinguishing it, as 
Oljective Idealism from the egoistic philosophy, which is 
henceforth to be known as Subjective Idealism. The Infi- 
nite,—which never ought to have been admitted as a third 
term of our knowledge at all,—is thus resolved into the me. 
Its proper association is with the not-me. 

The reverence in which we hold the meditations of deep 
thinkers so fills us with self-distrust, that we often shrink 
from expressing a dissent, more probably due to our iguo- 
‘ance than to their mistake. But we must confess it to 
be strange news to us, that beyond the range of the me 
and the not-me, there is a third somewhat, under the de- 
signation of the Absolute, or the Absolute Cause. We had 
always supposed that the sphere of a conception and that of 
its contradictory were all-comprehending ; ‘and that any ob- 
ject of thought absent from the one must be found in the 
other. Of any thing, be it real or ideal, which is excluded 
both from the mind and from all else than the mind, we can 
form not the faintest notion; and whoever makes asser- 
tions about it, talks to us in an unknown tongue. We 
know well indeed the purpose which this metaphysical in- 
vention is intended to serve ; that it is an attempt to rescue 
the mind from its relative position ; to carry its knowledge 
beyond phenomena, and give it insight into things per se ; 
to bridge over the supposed chasm between psychology and 
ontology. We know also the result in which it inevitably 
terminates; that this third term, once admitted, neces- 
sarily swallows up the other two, which, so long as they 
remain, dispute all its claims, and leave it no alternative 
but to annihilate them, or to go out itself ; and that so, it 
comes to reign alone, and establish the triumph of Pan- 
theism. Mr. Morell, when at length he approaches the 
Eclecticism of Paris, admits and laments this tendency 
of Cousin’s system. He does not see that it is a direct 
consequence of the very “deduction of fundamental con- 
ceptions,” which he has borrowed from the French philo- 
sopher. It is too late to complain of the fruit, whose seed 
your own hand had set ; and too bad, we must say, to ap- 
propriate the premises, and abuse the conclusion. 
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Nothing has so much favoured the attempt to find a 
source of absolute knowledge in the mind, as the existence 
of demonstrative sciences and necessary truths. Relative 
phenomena, it has been supposed, could never supply ma- 
terials for these; and, in order to account for them, it has 
been thought needful to sequester a particular faculty, and 
place it beyond the region of the mind in its experimental 
intercourse with nature. We cannot stop to remark on 
the futility of this device. But, with a view to render 
some account of this difficulty, we will endeavour to find a 
place, in a system of Dualism, for the entrance of neces- 
sary truths. 

The act of Perception gives us simultaneous knowledge 
of a subject and an object, with perfect equipoise of reason 
for affirming the reality of the one and of the other. 

Perception however cannot befal us by mere exposure to 
what may be delivered upon us from yee It is not 
the same as reception. It is not realized in a creature,— 
say, an oyster,—that lies flat and has sensations. 

Neither could it arise from the exercise of an absolut ‘ly 
unobstructive activity, spontaneously developing itself in 

vacuo. 

The concurrence then of passive consciousness with 
active consciousness is necessary to perception. The for- 
mer we have in all sensation; the latter in all volition. It 
is not correct to refer to the muscular feelings as the seat 
of our consciousness of activity, the other senses supplying 
the passive element. We are no less recipients of the mus- 
cular sensations than of the others: only we receive them 
from ourselves, instead of from foreign sources : and know 
beforehand of their approach, instead of their coming un- 
awares. In cases of intransitive action, we are ourselves 
both subject and object. 

The concurrence required takes place only on the use of 
effort and the encounter of resistance. Such collision gives 
rise to the idea of Cause; and to the distinction of per- 
sonal causation and extra-personal causation. 

The antithesis therefore of subject and object given in 
perception resolves itself into an antithesis of causes, reci- 
procally limited. And the active and passive elements, 
which meet to give the knowledge of subject and object, 
must co-exist also in the idea of Cause. In Perception, the 
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passive element is the primary term in the relation: in 
volition, the active. 

In the relation between the me and the not-me, when one 
term occupies the active focus, the other takes the passive. 
Power,—be it here or there,—cannot evince itself without 
something in which it may operate a change, and which 
would otherwise remain without change. Each power 
therefore goes to the seat of the other to find a theatre for 
its display : and meets there with the requisite datum ; 
which, in itself, is a passive, unchangeable groundwork, 
that would be eternally void, if let alone. ‘Thus, each 
Cause must have its Condition. And the two poles of 
power must be able to exchange characters, and play tl 


part of positive and negative in turns. 


1c 


Hence, our original dualism comes to involve four ideas ; 
viz. Self, as cause ; Self, as condition: Not-self, as cause ; 
Not-se/f, as condition. Of these, 

Self, as Cause, constitutes the notion of internal Will, 
or the Soul. 

Not-self, as Cause, constitutes the notion of external 
Will, or God. 

With both ofthese, from the very nature of the psycho- 
logical type that furnishes them, are connected the ideas 
of freedom and contingency. 

It is otherwise with the negative data which the mind 
lays as the ground for the manifestation of these powers. 
Serving only as the receptacle of the two orders of phe- 
nomena, they present themselves as passive permanents, 
ready for the first mstance of activity, and unaffected by 
the last; indeed, accompanying the idea of Cause, as its 
constant shadow, throughout the whole extent of its range. 
With them therefore we connect, and from them we derive, 
the notions of necessity and absoluteness: and the predica- 
tions which they furnish are destitute of all contingent 
matter, and supply us with universal and necessary truths. 
Can we then name these two data? 

Self, as Condition, involves self-consciousness as to our 
own states, successively received ; the datum of which is 
Time, the sudjective sphere for phenomena. 

Not-self, as Condition, demands an objective sphere fox 
plcnomena ; and it is provided under the name of Space 
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The synthesis, in the Self, of the ideas of Time and 
Will, gives the conception of the Immortality of Mind. 

The synthesis, in he Not-self, of the ideas of Space 
and Will, gives the conception of the Infinity of God. 

The sciences of Cause, whether referring to Self o1 
Not-self, can result only in contingent knowledge. 

The sciences of Condition, dealing with Time, Space, and 
their modes, alone admit of demonstrative and necessary 
truth. 

With these brief hints we will relieve our readers from 
a discussion unavoidably dry and abstruse. It will now 
be evident, we hope, that there is no occasion to aban- 
don our natural dualism, and introduce a third term into 
the primary elements of human knowledge, in order to 
effect an exhaustive classification of philosophies. The 
several systems are distinguished by the seat to which they 
refer the chief causality of phenome na. They have o nly 
the alternative of the me and the not-me. If they choose 
the former, we obtain a scheme of sudjectism, like 
that of Fichte. If they choose the latter, we obtain a 
scheme of Odjectism; which may assume either of two 
forms. Ifthe external causality still appears, in the mind 
of the plulosopher, in its original character of Infinite 
Will, we shall receive at his hands a Theistic Objectism, 
whose overbalance is Pantheism. If, on the other hand, 
the belief of voluntary power in the sphere of nature has 
been reduced (by an abrasion which we cannot at pre- 
sent stop to trace) to the idea of material force, we 
shall be furnished with a Physical Objectism, whose goal 
is Atheism. Truth is to be found only in the perfect 
balance of the two elements of consciousness ;—an equal 
faith in what it tells us at either ear. Faithfulness 
to psychology is the real condition of success. The 
path of true philosophy is like the parabolic curve of a 
projectile. You cannot miss it, if it starts from the earth 
and to the earth returns. But once out among the tran- 
scendental spaces of ontology, and it becomes,—not in- 
deed of impossible attainment,—but a “ via media” most 
difficult to hit: an impulse, in the slightest degree too little, 
will give the ellipse of egoism ever returning into itself; 
or too much, the hyperbola of self-annihilation, with one 
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leg running off into an infinite reality of fate, and the 
other into an infinite dream of God. 

The names,—Sensationalism and Idealism,—by which 
Mr. Morell denotes the subjective and objective philoso- 
phies, do not happily bring out the nature of the opposi- 
tion between the systems. We want to express the con- 
trast between external and internal reality: but Sensations 
and Ideas are both internal; and it is only by a remove 
of thought from effect to cause, that the former conveys 
us to the outward world. Sensation may be the funda- 
mental fact in human experience, with the disciples of a 
certain school: but their worship is paid higher up, at the 
shrine of that outward nature, of whose power this is 
only the signal hung up within the mind. The phrase 
adopted by our author well describes the psychological 
doctrine of the school; but its unfitness for a wider use 
becomes apparent at once, when we find the “ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation” characterised as an 
effort of “ cosmological sensationalism!” On the other 
hand, the word Idealism becomes absurd, when stretched 
to embrace such writers as Butler and Cumberland. The 
word, moreover, is pre-occupied; and so familiarly denotes 
the representative theory of perception, that it is not 
expedient to wrest it to another sense. The mischiefs 
of the ambiguity are illustrated in the person of our 
author himself; who commits the vulgar mistake of sup- 
posing that Berkeley denied all objective reality, and that 
his followers are consequentially bound to run their heads 
against a wall!—Vol. I. 182. 358. 

Those who are acquainted with M. Cousin’s fascinating 
lectures on the History of Philosophy, have learned how the 
extravagances of the two fundamental schools provoke 
into existence the two supplementary opposites of Scep- 
ticism and Mysticism. To the view adopted from those 
lectures by Mr. Morell, every competent person will yield, 
we think, a general assent. We do not see, however, 
any occasion to provide “an emotional faculty” for the 
particular use of the mystic ; or indeed to admit a larger 
elemeut of feeling in his belief, than in the sceptic’s 
unbelief. Both states of mind arise at the same con- 
juncture, viz. when the process of the understanding, in 
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the acceptance of some supposed truth, has been tho- 
roughly laid bare, and the ultimate grounds of belief have 
heen disclosed within the constitution of the mind itself. 
At this point, all proof must evidently stop, the fountain- 
head of proof being reached. On one man this sudden 
disappearance of his familiar instrument of conviction 
operates as a disappointing surprise; he feels himself de- 
livered over to emptiness; he thinks it very like a trick, 
that he cannot get any security for his conclusions except 
his own assumptions, and must stand bail for himself in 
the court of truth. He treats his own mind as an im- 
posture, and becomes a sceptic. On another man, an 
introduction to this same condition operates as a reverent 
surprise ; if he has reliance on the reasonings of his un- 
derstanding, he has a firmer reliance on that which legi- 
timates the procedure of the understanding itself; he feels 
that he has reached the margin, where human reason 
floats out into the divine; and he deems himself deli- 
vered over to the inspiration of God. He becomes a 
inystic. The sceptic is hike the hypochondriac, who, having 
looked into the internal structure of the human frame, 
can never believe in health again. The mystic also thinks, 
it is but a poor care that we can take of so complex and 
delicate a mechanism; but esteems it cared for none the 
less ; and only says, with fuller meaning and undiminished 
trust, “ I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” These 
two personages, then, are distinguished by the different 
estimates they make of the same mental position: the one 
having no faith, the other all faith, in the veracity of 
human faculties in the last resort. For this repose on 
the primary reports of our nature, and contentment 
without a reason for them, we incline to think that 
a great understanding is quite as requisite as emotional 
susceptibility. It seems to have been a characteristic of 
Kant: and though petty critics have treated his defence 
on grounds of “ Practical Reason,’ of beliefs which he 
had destroyed from the ‘“ Speculative Reason,’ as an 
insincere compromise, to propitiate the prevalent religion, 
we have no doubt that lis philosophy was perfectly vera- 
cious throughout, and that his own faith confidingly 
rested on the very base he found for others. We remem- 
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ber a sentence or two of his, which may render this more 
credible to those who know him only in his severest moods 


of logic. 


* There are two things that fill the soul with a holy reverence, 
and an ever-growing wonder ;—the spectacle of the starry sky that 
virtually annihilates us, as physical beings ; and the moral law, that 


raises to infinitude our dignity, as intelligent agents.” * 
And again :— 


“To a mind filled with thoughts like the foregoing, the sight of 
a starry heaven, in a clear night, imparts a kind of joy that only 
noble souls ean feel. In the universal stillness of nature, and the 
repose of sense, the secret oracles of the immortal spirit speak an in- 
effable language, and impart latent conceptions, that assure themselves 


to feeling, but deny themselves to words.’’+ 


Under theseveral heads of Sensationalism, Idealism, Scep- 
ticism, and Mysticism, Mr. Morell gives an account of the 
antecedents of our modern philosophy; and of the actual 
manifestations of that philosophy; re serving to the end 
of his work, a sketch of the Eclectic system, and an esti- 
mate of the tendencies of the several ¢éxisting schools. To an 
undertaking so comprehensive it would be unjust perhaps 
to apply a test of severe minuteness. A guide who conducts 
us over a hemisphere cannot be expected to know every 
hamlet and every stream. The spirit of the work is 
eandid and catholic; not without some approach even to 
the cant of liberality current among our modern eclectics. 
An author, who declares that “to sober and earnest minds 
there is no such thing as posilir e error,’ t iS not unlike ly to 
lapse into a tone of professional compliment to every 
system, and miss the traces of principles radically wrong. 
On this ground we have a moral, as well as metaphysical, 
objection to Eclecticism. At bottom, it is only Scep- 
ticism grown polite; emerged from its dogmatic, brazen- 
faced, school-boy era, into larger knowledge of the world, 


and a more willing temper of forbearance. For the para- 
mount distinction of th and false, it substitutes the 
contrast of one-sided and many-sided. It adopts any- 
* Quot fy Philosoph Tra 1 , par L. F. S n, p. 28. 
+ Allgemeine Natur ic] d The | [limine Werk Rose 


kranz und Schubert, VI. Th., p. 225 
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thing that can be brought out by induction from the 
natural history of human creeds; nothing that grows 
from the seed of to-day, unless dropped from the capsule 


of some old philosophy. It resolves to make no useless 
resistance to tendencies which are sure to assert them- 
selves; to recognise every strong belief as “un fait ac- 


compli.” And so, as the kindly physician o the human 
race, it lets alone what cannot be he Iped, and humours the 
patient with a judicious concession to his fixed ideas. Its 
course is measured, not by the rule of reason, so much as 
by that of moderation, on the computation, that in the 
see-saw of human opinion, the fulcrum must lie in the 
middle between opposite extravagances. It arises, we be- 
lieve, on the exhaustion of the spontaneous tendencies of 
philosophical faith, and from the discovery that, after all, 
unbelief has no advantage over belief. These, however, 
are far from being the features which recommend the 
system to our author. He avows a faith in philosophy as 
hearty as in Christianity, and his conception of the re- 
lation in which these stand to one another is just and wise. 
But if his French predilections have not at all corrupted 
his faith, they have not absolutely perfected his justice. 
His notices of the series of Sensationalist writers, and, still 
more, his criticism of the doctrine, are certainly prejudiced 
and undiscriminating: and become, in the latter half of 
the second volume, so harsh and declamatory, as to 
provoke a feeling in behalf of a system thus oppressed. 
In the earlier historical notices, the charge of occasional 
unfairness would have been entirely escaped, had Mr. 
Morell referred to Cousin, whose mistakes he has bor- 
rowed, and whose criticisms he has repeated. A severer 
study of the original sources of modern philosophy would 
indeed have qualified the author to impart a much higher 
value to his work; not only by preventing errors in his 
record of opinions, but by giving him a clearer insight 
into the doctrine of philosophical Method. We should 
have had a less meagre and vague account of Bacon. We 
should not have had a sketch of Hobbes, without a word 
about his identification of Memory and Imagination 
(frequent with the writers of that age), his denial of all 
but representative ideas, his doctrine of Rights, and, above 
all, the extreme Nominalism which led Leibnitz to say of 
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him, “ut verum fatear, mihi plus quam nominalis vi- 
detur.’” And had our author been as familiar with M. 
Cousin’s excellent Edition of Descartes, as with his 
critique on that philosopher in his Lecgons, we should 
not have been told that the father of French metaphysics 
denied “the possibility of our comprehending anything 
respecting material objects and their qualities, excepting 
so far as our perceptions, in some sense or other, resemble 
those qualities.” (Vol. I. p. 231.) This statement is not 
only erroneous in itself, but at variance with Mr. Morell’s 
own report of Descartes’ doctrine of “ Divine Assistance” 
(p. 157). To make this evident, it is only necessary to 
remark, that two hypotheses have been resorted to, in 
order to explain the action of external bodies upon the 
percipient being. On the one hand, those who wished to 
conciliate the difference between matter and mind, and 
for this end to avail themselves of the animal organization 
as a middle term, have supposed that the mental affection 
is a copy or representation of the object presented to the 
senses ; and is therefore not so entirely destitute of phy- 
sical properties as to be incapable of comparison and 
similitude with a material prototype. On the other hand, 
those who were convinced of the absolute distinctness of 
body and spirit,—the one being wholly imcommunicative 
with the other,—have bridged over the chasm between 
them, impassable to nature, by interposing the preter- 
natural agency of God. This hypothesis is a manifest 
abandonment of the difficulty, a confession that the “ dig- 
nus vindice nodus” had presented itself. The former as 
plainly denies that matters have come to any such pass, 
and prolongs the protest of science, “nec Deus intersit.” 
It is impossible that both doctrines should be held by the 
same person; and whoever is aware that the hyperphysical 
theory was a cardinal point in the system of Descartes, 
has sufficient assurance that the physical explanation 
could have no place in it. To remove all doubt, however, 
we will adduce a few sentences from the Meditations :— 
“Though I admit that my perceptions are occasioned by objects, 
it does not follow that they must be dite those objects. On the 
contrary, I have noticed in many cases a great difference between 
the object and its idea. For instance, I find in myself two ideas of 
the sun, entirely different ; the one takes its origin from the senses, 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 34. 2a 
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and must be classed with the ideas communicated from without ; 
this assures me that the sun is extremely small. The other is de- 
rived from astronomical considerations, that is, from certain notions 
born with me, or somehow creations of my own; and this makes 
the sun many times greater than the earth. Assuredly, these two 
ideas cannot both be like the same sun: and reason convinces me 
that that which proceeds immediately from the object has the in- 
ferior pretension to resemblance.”’* 


And lest this passage should be thought, from its early 
position in the Meditations, to be the mere statement of a 
doubt afterwards resolved, we will add another from the 
summary of positive conclusions near the end :— 


“ Nature moreover teaches me, that other bodies exist besides 
my own, some of which I am to seek, and others to shun. And 
from the discriminating perception I have of different colours, 
odours, tastes, sounds, heat, hardness, &c., [ no doubt rightly infer 
that the bodies occasioning all these different perceptions of sense, 
have certain varieties corresponding to them, though, perhaps, xoé ix 
reality resembling them.” + 


Neglect of the original writings of Descartes,—so clear 
and captivating,—entails, almost of necessity, a very imper- 
fect acquaintance with Spinoza ; whose severe method, and 
philosophical dialect, sufficiently discouraging in themselves, 
present the most formidable difficulties to those who do 
not approach the disciple with the passport of the master. 
Of the celebrated system expounded in the “ Ethics” 
of the Jewish philosopher, only a very faint and confused 
impression can be derived from Mr. Morell’s account. 
The characteristic features of the scheme are indeed passed 
by in silence. The links are not supplied which connected 
it with Cartesian doctrine, viz., the metaphysical idea of 
Substance, and the psychological admission of all “ clear 
and adequate ideas” as therefore true. No notice is taken 
of the author’s mode of proving the Unity, the Infinity, 
the Causality, of the “ Substance whose essence it is to 
exist ;” of the contrast he seeks to establish between that 
Being and man; of his much-controverted distinctions 
between the “ Natura naturans” and “ Natura naturata,”’ 


* Meditation Troisisme. CEuvres complétes. V. Cousin. Tom. [. p. 271. 
+ Meditation Sixiéme. (£uvres, Tom. I. p. 336. 
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and between “ immanent” and “ transient” causation; or 
of the grounds on which he denies Intellect and Will to 
a Being of infinite Causality and Thought. An account of 
Spinoza, with omission of these points, is little better than 
a sketch of Luther without a word about “ Faith,” or of 
Calvin without allusion to “ Eternal Decrees.” Nor can 
we praise the report for correctness, as far as it goes. Mr. 
Morell opens his epitome of the Ethics thus :— 


** Spinoza begins by a general investigation of the different me- 
thods by which we gain knowledge ; the result of which investigation 
is as follows: &c.”—Vol. I. p. 162. 


Now Spinoza does nothing of the sort: nor is it possible 
for any one to open the first page of the Ethics, or even to 
look through its table of contents, without perceiving the 
groundlessness of this statement, and its utter variance 
with the whole plan of the work to which it refers. His 
Ontological method required that his doctrine “ De Deo” 
should be fully constructed in his first book, before enter- 
ing, in the second, “‘ De Mente,” on “ the investigation ” 
to which Mr. Morell refers. Its results will accordingly 
be found in their proper place, especially from the 25th to 
17th propositions of the second book. Our historian’s 
confidence in the logical chain of the great Pantheist is 
somewhat excessive, when it tempts him to exhibit it thus, 
hung up from the bottom instead of from the top. This 
strange inappreciation of the relative position of premises 
and conclusion has led him to class together the doctrines 
of Spinoza and Dr. Samuel Clarke, upon the ground that 
they “both grasped the idea of the Infinite” (Vol. I. 
p. 176). The logie of the one, however, is just the con- 
verse to that of the other: Spinoza reasoning from the 
Infinite Subsistence down to the Attributes of extension 
and thought in their actual development ; Clarke reasoning 
from the Attributes of Space and Time ¢o the Infinite 
Subsistence in which they inhere. Without regard to 
this distinction, it can never be understood why Spinoza 
is found on one side, Clarke on the other, in the contro- 
versy respecting the liberty of the Will. Spinoza’s view, 
radiating over the universe from the initial poimt of Abso- 
lute Being, comprehended every object and event within 
the necessary law of His unfolding nature. Clarke, look- 
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ing upwards through the external attributes of Space and 
time, stood outside the sphere of his own argument ; was not 
himself entangled in the Deity he discovered; but re- 
mained, without encroachment on his personality, a spec- 
tator of the relation he had established between God and 
the universe. Hence he was in a position to defend, on 
behalf of human nature, that free causality which, except 
in words, Spinoza had relinquished even from the Di- 
vine. 

The vast extent of Mr. Morell’s subject may have ren- 
dered unavoidable a dependence on secondary sources of 
information respecting some of the continental writers. 
But it is less easy to excuse an Englishman’s resort to the 
schools of Paris for his estimate of John Locke. Had 
our author been half as familiar with the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, as with the “ Cours de Philoso- 
phie,” he could not have reproduced M. Cousin’s critique 
on our great countryman, without some attempt to correct 
its mis-statements and re-adjust its unequal verdicts. We 
are not at all blind to the great value of M. Cousin’s re- 
view of Locke: and on most of the characteristic points 
of controversy between the old phiiosophy and the new, 
we think the modern doctrine makes good its ground. 
But all the more do we hold it bound to tell the ex- 
act truth about the earlier opinions, and to give them the 
most generous interpretation. And this measure Locke 
has not received from the Eclectic Professor, and the 
Eclectic Historian. 


“To maintain his theory satisfactorily,’ says Mr. Morell, 
* Locke is constrained so to distort these conceptions, as often to 
become inconsistent with himself. Absolute space he confounds, for 
instance, in one place, with the universe; and then in another 
place, he clearly distinguishes the two, but makes the former a mere 
mental abstraction. Time, again, he confounds with the succession 
of our thoughts ;—that is, he makes duration identical with that 
which is merely the measure of it. Infinity he regards as a mere 
negation; and as to personal identity, it consists, according to 
Locke, entirely in our consciousness; so that if our consciousness 
ceases, we, of course, must cease to be the same persons that we 
were before; nay, it becomes very uncertain whether we rise in the 
morning the same persons that we were when we retired to rest the 


previous night. The idea of causation, moreover, being expressly 
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confined by him within the limits of our sensations, can, in this 
case, be really nothing more than the universal precedence and sub- 
sequence of phenomena. The distinct idea of suéstance is again 
and again denied, except it be a kind of confused cluster of sensa- 
tions; while the notions of good and evil are made to be the result, 
instead of being, as they are in fact, the foundation of our ideas of 
reward and punishment. In all these cases, thus briefly presented, 
there is the same error committed in principle, because in every 
instance the absolute idea is represented as derivable from those 
allied sensations, which may indeed be their occasion, but which can 
never have been their logical cause or origin.” —Vol. L. p. 112. 


The crowd of corrections required and suggested by 
this passage is so considerable, that we must break it down 
into its elementary topics, and content ourselves with se- 
lecting one or two for remark. 

The charge of confounding absolute space with the 
universe is brought against Locke by Cousin, on two 
grounds. First; Locke affirms that we get the idea of 
Space by sight and touch: but he also affirms that the idea 
of Body is the only thing we can get by sight and touch : 
therefore he took Space and Body to be the same. Se- 
condly ; he expressly declares that “to say that the world is 
somewhere, means no more than that it does exist.” “ That 
is,” (so does Cousin sum up his charge,) “ the space of the 
universe is precisely equivalent to the universe itself; and 
as the idea of the universe is but the idea of body after 
all, to this does the idea of space reduce itself. Such is 
the origination which Locke’s system necessarily assigns 
to the idea of Space.” * 

Now as to the first plea. It is quite true that Locke 
does derive the idea of Space from sight and touch. It is 
quite false that he concedes nothing to these senses beyond 
the idea of Body. His doctrine evidently is to this effect : 
Touch gives us directly the idea of solidity, by its encounter 
with physical obstacles: it gives us indirectly the idea of 
space, by the contrasted cases in which it encounters no 
physical obstacles. Extension is thus the negative, solidity 
the positive, idea conjointly given by the touch. They 
arise from the experience and comparison of resistance 
present and resistance absent. Docs Locke then “ deduce 


* Histuire de la Philos »phie, 17° Lecon. 
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from touch, nothing but the idea of solid?” He expressly 
teaches that the “ idea of solid” carries with it the idea of 
nol-solid. Does he confound and identify the notions of 
extension and resistance? He decides that they stand in 
direct antithesis. As well might Cousin say, that philo- 
sophers identify the ideas of light and darkness, because 
they refer them both to the same sense of vision. The fol- 
lowing sentences, taken from the very chapter on which 
Cousin founds his charge, will remove all doubt :— 


* All the bodies in the world, pressing a drop of water on all 
sides, will never be able to overcome the resistance which it will 
make, soft as it is, to their approaching one another till it be 
removed out of their way: whereby our idea of solidity is distin- 
guished both from pure space, which is capable neither of resistance 
nor motion, and from the ordinary idea of hardness. For a man 
may conceive two bodies at a distance, so as they may approach one 
another, without touching or displacing any solid thing: whereby, 
[ think, we have the clear idea of space without solidity.” cv 
“Cannot one have the idea of one body moved whilst others are 
at rest? And I think this no one will deny. If so, then the place 
it deserted gives us the idea of pure space without solidity, where- 
into any other body may enter, without either resistance or protru- 
sion of any thing.” 


But what will our readers think of the following passage, 
proceeding from a writer who could not distinguish Body 
from Space ?— 


« By this idea of solidity, is the extension of body distinguished 
from the extension of space: the extension of body being nothing 
but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, moveable parts ; 
and the extension of space, the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, 
and immoveable parts. Upon the solidity of bodies also depend 
their mutual impulse, resistance and protrusion. Of pure space then, 
and solidity, there are several (amongst which I confess myself one) 
who persuade themselves they have clear and distinct ideas; and 
that they can think on space, without anything in it that resists or 
is protruded by body. This is the idea of pure space, which they 
think they have as clear as any idea they can have of the extension 
of body; the idea of the distance between the opposite parts of a 
coneave superficies being equally as clear without as with the idea of 
any solid parts between: and on the other side they persuade them- 
selves, that they have, distinct from that of pure space, the idea of 
something that fills space, that can be protruded by the impulse of 
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other bodies, or resist their motion. If there be others that have 
not these two ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but one 
of them, I know not how men, who have the same idea under diffe- 
rent names, or different ideas under the same name, can in that case 
talk with one another; any more than aman, who, not beimg blind 
or deaf, has distinct ideas of the colour of scarlet, and the sound of 
a trumpet, could discourse concerning scarlet colour with the blind 
man [ mention in another place, who fancied that the idea of scarlet 
was like the sound of a trumpet.” * 


For the second plea advanced by Cousin, a single re- 
mark will suffice. ‘‘ To say that the world (i. e. universe) is 
somewhere, means no more than that it does exist,” observes 
Locke. Upon which his reviewer puts the following con- 
struction ; “To talk of the space of the universe, is to talk 
of the universe itself.’ And certainly if this were the 
meaning of the sentence, it would be vain to deny that it 
identified the universe and its space. Locke, however, ex- 
pressly guards himself, in a part of the sentence omitted 
by the critic, against any such construction ; and says, that 
if any one insists on taking the words of locality (“ place,” 
“ somewhere,” &c.) in so “ confused” a “sense,” then “ the 
universe is in a place,” and what has been stated will no 
longer hold. He is not treating at all of the space of 
objects, but of their relative place: and he simply main- 
tains, that position cannot be predicated of that which has 
no external relations, not therefore of the universe, beyond 
which there are no physical points of comparison. The 
paragraph, which we subjoin entire, will speak for itself, 
And it is followed by several sections in proof of the posi- 
tion that “ the idea of space is as distinct from that of body 
as it is from the idea of scarlet colour.” 


ce 


“That our idea of place is nothing else but such a relative posi- 
tion of anything, as I have before mentioned, | think is plain, and 
will be easily admitted, when we consider that we can have no idea 
of the place of the universe, though we can of all the parts of it; 
because beyond that we have not the idea of any fixed, distinct, par- 
ticular beings, in reference to which we can imagine it to have any 
relation of distance; but all beyond it is one uniform space or ex- 
pansion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to say 
that the world is somewhere, means no more than that it does exist ; 
this, though a phrase borrowed from place, signifying only its exist- 


* Locke's E ay, Book 2, Ch. IV. & 5. 
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ence, not location: and when one can find out and frame in his 
mind, clearly and distinctly, the place of the universe, he will be able 
to tell us whether it moves or stands still in the undistinguishable 
inane of infinite space: though it be true that the word place has 
sometimes a more confused sense, and stands for that space which 
anybody takes up; and so the universe is in a place. The idea 
therefore of place we have by the same means that we get the idea 
of space (whereof this is but a particular limited consideration), viz. 
by our sight and touch, by either of which we receive into our minds 
the ideas of extension or distance.” * 


Failing all the proofs appealed to by M. Cousin, where, 
we would fain know from Mr. Morell, is the “one place’ 
in which Locke “confounds absolute space with the 
universe ?” 

On no better foundation rests the next complaint, that 
Locke confounds time with the succession of our thoughts 
making duration identical with that which is merely the 
measure of it. This statement, familiar to the admirers oi 
Dr. Reid, makes a considerable figure in M. Cousin’s re- 
view; but is entirely unsupported even by the passag 
he adduces in proof, and positively contradicted within the 
limits of the same page. 


“He confounds,” says M. Cousin, “succession with time. He 
does not simply say, the succession of our ideas is the condition of 
the conception of time ; but he says, time is nothing but the succes- 
sion of our ideas. B. ii. ch. xiv. § 4. ‘That we have our notion of 
succession and duration from this original, viz. from reflection on the 
train of ideas which we find to appear one after another in our own 
minds, seems plain to me, in that we have no perception of duration, 
but by considering the train of ideas that take their turns in our 
understandings. When that succession of ideas ceases, our percep- 
tion of duration ceases with it; which every one clearly experiments 
in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, whether an hour or a day, a 
month or a year; of which duration of things, while he sleeps or 
thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite lost to him ; 
and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment he 
begins to think again, seems to him to have no distance. And so I 
doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were possible for him 


to keep only one idea in his mind, without variation and the succes- 
sion of others.’ ”’+ 


* Locke’s Essay Book _ 3s Ch. XIII. § 10 


ft Cours de Philosophie, 18* Legon 
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Now what is the doctrine of this passage? This only ; 
that the “ perception of duration” is conditional on the ob- 
served succession of our ideas ; not that the real existence 
of duration depends on that succession, or is in any way 
affected by it. The lost sense of time in the sleeper is 
spoken of, not as a faithful report of the true state of the 
case, but plainly as a delusion to which we are liable, when 
deprived of our ordinary means of estimate. Yet see what 
entertaining doctrine can be extracted from the paragraph, 
when stretched upon the rack, and brought to confess its 
sins, before the high-priest of Eclecticism. 


“Tf succession is not only the measure of time, but time itself, 
gia it follows, that time is just what the succession of our ideas may 
make it. The succession of our ideas is more or less rapid: time 
then is more or less short, not in appearance, but in reality. In 
deep sleep, in lethargy, all succession of ideas, all thought, ceases ; 
then we, in such case, have come to a stop; nay more; nothing 
has gone on: for not only our time, but time in itself, is but the 
succession of our ideas. Ideas have no existence out of the view of 
consciousness; in lethargy, in sleep, there is no consciousness ; 
consequently no time. It is im vain that the clock moved on: the 
clock was wrong: and the sun, as well as the clock, ought to have 
stopped.” * 


A very glib and lively account, certainly, of what Locke 
must have thought about the tricks that time may play, 
when men are too sleepy to look after it. What he did 
think upon the matter is perhaps an insignificant conside- 
ration, with a critic who makes light of historical fact in 
comparison with logical necessity. Else, the following 
passage might have been esteemed pertinent. But when 
one is obliged to choose between the opinions which an 
opponent actually held, and those which he ought to 
have held, if he had been sufficiently acute,—what can a 
distressed critic, wishing to be complimentary, decide to 
do? Will he not hide a brother’s frailties, hold back the 
good sense to which the title was imperfect, and finish up 
the system with all the nonsense due to it by the ordina- 


? 


tion of nature and logic ! 


“A man having, from reflecting on the succession and number of 


his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply 


* Cours de Philo ophie, 18° Legon. 
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that notion to things which exist while he does not think; as he 
that has got the idea of extension from bodies by his sight or touch, 
can apply it to distances where no body is seen or felt. And there- 
fore though a man has no perception of the length of duration, 
which passed while he slept or thought not, yet having observed 
the revolution of days and nights, and found the length of their du- 
ration to be in appearance regular and constant, he can, upon the 
supposition that that revolution has proceeded after the same man- 
ner whilst he was asleep, or thought not, as it used to do at other 
times; he can, I say, imagine and make allowance for the length of 
duration whilst he slept. But if Adam and Eve (when they were 
alone in the world), instead of their ordinary night’s sleep, had 
passed the whole twenty-four hows in one continued sleep, the 
duration of that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably lost to 
them, and been for ever left out of their account of time.” * 

These specimens of M. Cousin’s misrepresentations will 
suffice to show that, with all his acuteness and attainments, 
he is not a very safe guide. The indictment against 
Locke on which we are remarking, contains however one 
erroneous statement to which the French critique does not 
afford its sanction. Mr. Morell asserts, that “ the idea of 
causation” is “ expressly confined by Locke within the 
limits of our sensations.” We presume, therefore, that he 
never read the following sentences, though they occur in 
the most celebrated chapter of the work on which he is 
giving his report,—the chapter on “ Power.” 

“If we will consider it attentively, bodies, by our senses, do not 
afford us so clear and distinct an idea of active power as we have 
from reflection on the operations of our mind. For all power re- 
lating to action,—and there being but two sorts of action whereof 
we have any idea, viz. thinking and motion,—let us consider whence 
we have the clearest ideas of the powers which produce these actions. 
1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all; it is only from re- 
flection that we have that. 2. Neither have we from body any 
idea of the beginning of motion. A body at rest affords us no idea 
of any active power to move ; and when it is set in motion itself, 
that motion is rather a passion than an action in it.”—* It is but a 
very obscure idea of power, which reaches not the production of the 
action, but the continuation of the passion.”—* The idea of the be- 
ginning of motion we have only from reflection on what passes in 
ourselves, where we find by experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies 

* Locke’s Essay, B. 2, Ch, XIV. § 5—the very neat section to that com- 
mented on by M. Cousin. 
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which were before at rest. So that, it seems to me, we have from 
the observation of the operation of bodies by our senses, but a very 
imperfect, obscure idea of active power, since they afford us not any 
idea in themselves of the power to begin any action, either motion 
or thought. But if, from the impulse bodies are observed to make 
upon one another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of power, it 
serves as well to my purpose, sensation being one of those ways 
whereby the mind comes by its ideas: only I thought it worth while 
to consider here, by the way, whether the mind doth not receive its 
idea of active power clearer from reflection on its own operations, 
than it doth from any external sensations.” * 


The task of reviewing M. Cousin, through the interposed 
medium of Mr. Morell, is so little agreeable, that we must 
pass without notice the remarks, reproduced from the Cours 
de Philosophie, on the general design and theory of the 
“ Essay on the Human Understanding.” Mr. Locke has 
put us on many a right path, not adequately opened in 
his day to the footsteps of philosophy: and it would be 
most unjust to try him by the standard which, after a cen- 
tury and a half, the example and influence of his profound 
and original speculations have enabled us to conceive. 
But criticism, indulgent to the literature, is rarely just to 
the science, of the Past. It is clear that every productive 
thinker ought to be estimated with regard to his historical 
position ; the affluence he created cannot be measured 
without reference to the poverty into which he was born. 
The littleness of his predecessors, and the greatness of his 
successors, ought both to reckon to his credit : but out of 
each an ungrateful posterity contrives to extract matter 
for complaint : he is condemned by the posthumous truth 
he has created, for the antecedent errors he could not 
wholly escape. We forget that these very errors would 
have remained invisible but for the enduring light that 
broke out in their midst, intersecting and contracting them; 
and that, exhibited as they now are in the brilliant setting 
of genius, they may be detected with the naked eye of any 
man who will look that way. We cannot however admit 
that Locke was so ignorant of the true method of philoso- 
phical investigation as his critics contend : in fact, we sus- 
pect he saw the way before him more clearly than our his- 


* Locke’s Essay, B. 2, Ch. XXI. § 4. 
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torians see the way behind them. The complaint, that he 
had no business to tell us his opinion about the origin of 
ideas, till he had let us see him make an induction of them, 
appears to us altogether unreasonable. May a man, then, 
never write a synthetical treatise, in which the ¢hesis is 
announced first, and the facts are brought up in evidence 


afterwards? Is he obliged to give us all his gropings of 


discovery, through which he has arrived at his generaliza- 
tions? And are we to be discontented, because he has 
cleared away all neutral and insignificant phenomena, and 
gone apart with well-selected instances, fitted to afford 
crucial experiments for the verification or correction of his 
theory ? Noone can affirm that Locke’s cases were chosen 
with unfairness or unskilfulness ; for they, and no others, 
—the ideas of Time, Space, and Infinity, of Cause, of 
Identity,—are still resorted to by all writers as the real 
battle-ground on which his philosophy must be discomfited 
or triumph. Yet Mr. Morell thinks Locke’s method so 
vicious, that the example, if followed, would be fatal to all 
science. 


‘“‘ Suppose, for example, that the illustrious astronomer of the 
same age had investigated the architecture of the heavens on the 
same principle as Locke did the construction and powers of the 
human understanding; suppose that, mstead of commencing by 
a diligent induction of the phenomena of the heavens, he had first 
applied all his energies to search into the origin of those few, which 
presented themselves confusedly and in the aggregate to his mind,— 
what, we ask, would have been the result? He must, in that 
case, necessarily have formed hypotheses unwarranted, or, at least, 
unproved, by facts; and, instead of casting a lustre upon his 
name, his age, and his country, would have probably taken his 
rank amongst those ingenious speculators, who had before him 
beaten the path to oblivion. The method which Newton followed 
taught him, before he sought the origin of any phenomena, to 
examine what they really were, what characteristics they bore, and 
how many of a similar nature might be ranged side by side to throw 
light upon each other. He knew that, to neglect one fact, or to 
imagine one, were both fatal errors in inductive science, which 
might lead us in the end far away from the truth.’—Vol. I. 
p. 96. 


A more unfortunate illustration could hardly have been 
chosen. By “induction” the author means the collection 
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and classification of phenomena. Now where, we would 

know, has Newton given us this mduction? What regis- 
ter of observations, what accumulation of facts, can be 
produced as his distinction, and the personal source of 
his success as an interpreter of the celestial mechanics ? 

For every single astronomical fact referred to in the Prin- 
cipia, there are a hundred psychological facts adduced in 

the Essay on the Human Understanding: and this very 
difference is a proof, not of the inferiority, but of the vast 

superiority, of physical over mental science, as repre- 
sented in these great works. The “ diligent induction of 
the phenomena. of the heavens,” for which Newton is 
praised, consisted in reading Ke *pler’s well-known laws, 

and learning from them just ¢wo facts; the proportion 
between the squares of the planetary periods and the cubes 
of the distances; and the elliptical movement of Mars 
round the Sun for a focus, over equal areas in equal 
times. On these facts alone,—notorious and common- 
place to every educated man of that day,—did Newton 
proceed to work out his grand physical discovery : he did 
“ first apply all his energies to search into the origin of 
these few, presenting themselves” (not indeed “ con- 
fusedly,” for a pair of things can hardly get up a confu- 
sion, but) “in the aggregate to his mind.” The orbit of 
a planet, drawn by the pencil of Kepler, lay before him 
as his diagram; and, with a skill like that of the geo- 
metrical analyst, he traced up its peculiarities to the ac- 
knowledged principles of mechanics. His merit had no- 
thing to do with either the fact on which he began, or the 
axioms on which it landed him; but solely with the intel- 
lectual manner of dealing with the one, so as to connect 
it with the other; and with the geometrical medium and 
language of exposition, by which, inverting the order of 
discovery, he led the world from the point at which it 
stood, to that which he had gained. In what respects, ex- 
cept such as are involved in the difference between physics 
and psychology, Locke deviated from the spirit of this 
method, his critics have altogether failed to show. He 
selected, with undoubted skill, the unreduced phenomena 
on whic h to try the resources of his analysis. He assumed 
as data, no processes but such as were admitted to be real, 
—sensation and reflection. In attempting to resolve the 
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given facts mto the given powers, he used, faithfully and 
with unexampled success, the genuine instruments of psy- 
chological investigation. And, if he did not leave a result 
as rounded and finished as we have in the Principia, he 
made a vast and positive advance ; and, by a singular can- 
dour and truthfulness which ever “ distorted a concep- 
tion,”’ rendered so conspicuous the still unreduced elements 
of his phenomena, that successors, very imperfectly aware 
of what he did achieve, find no difficulty in reporting what 
he did not. We must protest then against the light, loose, 
talk of his “departure from true Baconian principles ;” 


against the false contrast between the scientific genius of 
Newton and Locke ;—especially from a writer who himself 


has so little apprehension of the Inductive method, as to 
treat Analysis and Synthesis in philosophy as equivalent 
respectively to Observation and Classification.* 

In his history of Scepticism and Mysticism, in the 17th 
century,t Mr. Morell follows in the steps of M. Cousin, 
still more closely than in his account of Sensationalism and 
Idealism. From him is adopted the distinction between 
the two kinds of Scepticism ; the revolt of Reason against 
Theology, and the taunts of Theology against the wes ikness 
of Reason. In him we find precisely the same series of 
writers noticed, in precisely the same way; except that 
M. Cousin confesses, as Mr. Morell never does, to having 
never seen one or two of the rarer works of whic h he speaks. 
And when we mention that the series includes, not only 
Pascal, Bayle, Swedenbourg, and More; but Hernhaim, 
Sorbierre, Foucher, Van Helmont, Marcus Marci, Poiret, 
Joseph Glanvil, Fludd, Gale, and Pordage, it will be seen 
that the selection is peculiar.{ Some of the works, more- 
over, are so rare, that if two contemporary writers have 
been fortunate enough to make themselves acquainted with 
their contents, we cannot but regret the coincidence by 
which we have obtained only one report. Mr. Hallam 
avows his belief, that not six living persons had seen Glan- 
vil’s “ Scepsis scientifica :” and we have to express our gra- 

* Vol. I. 81 seqq. This radical error is fruitful of results which we cannot 
stop to collect. Mr. Morell’s criticism, on which we have been remarking, will 
be found in Cousin, Histoire de la Phil., 16° Legon; and the other criticisms, 
on which we cannot remark, in the 17° and 18° Legons. 


+ Vol. I. p. 249-271. 
{ Histoire de la Phil., 10° and 12° Legons. 
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titude to him that, as he was among that small number, he 
used his advantage for his readers, and supplied some 
curious extracts and comments ; regretting only that, from 
so rich a source, his limits forbade him to draw copiously.* 
Our author’s attention seems to have been attracted ex- 
clusively to the same feature of Glanvil’s doctrine, which 
had been previously brought out in the Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie. We had marked for quotation a highly inter- 
esting notice of the character of Pascal’s mind; but the 
passage awakened dim recollections that imterfered with its 
fresh force: and we reserve it, lest we should find future 
occasion to notice the earlier partner im its production. 
Reverence for the genius, and jealousy for the honour, of 
the fathers of modern philosophy, have led us into so copious 
a criticism of the earlier portion of these volumes, that we 
must refrain from giving more than a general estimate of 
Mr. Morell’s account of the German metaphysics. The task 
of translating the foreign systems into the media of English 
intelligence is one of extreme difficulty: and the attempt 
has every claim to an indulgent and grateful reception. We 
believe, however, that the Ontological scheme of thought is 
so remote from all our intellectual habits, that no re-casting 
which may be given to it for purposes of exposition, can 
adapt it to our psychological methods of reflection; that 
nothing short of a long-continued discipline, as severe as 
that by which a peasant boy might be brought to read La 
Place, would suffice to open, for the educated Englishman, 
an access to the schools of Koénigsberg and Berlin; and 
that the proposal to call down these speculations, by popu- 
lar clearness and familiarity of statement, within the 
sphere of general apprehension, is the sure indication of 
ambitious sciolism or inconsiderate enthusiasm. Mr. 
Morell’s effort to overcome the difficulty possesses a higher 
character than this. His evident acquaintance with 
Damiron,+ with Michelet,{ as well as with Cousin, secures 
to his readers the benefit of the best secondary sources 
of knowledge, respecting the recent course of philosophy in 
France and Germany. And though, in our opinion, his in- 
* Lit. of Eur., Vol. IV. p. 180. 263. 
+ Essai sur |’ Histoire de la Philosophie en France au 19° Siécle: to which 
Mr. Morell imperfectly acknowledges his obligations. 


{ Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosuphie in Deutschland von 
Kant bis Hegel. 
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timacy with the original writers is too slight to render him 
ripe for the office of their expounder, we are not sure that a 
greater exactness might not have discouraged him from the 
prosecution of his general design ; and so deprived us of a 
work undoubtedly rich in interest, and demanded by the 
temper of the age. But, with all his clearness and ease of 
style, we doubt whether his readers will be conscious of much 
fresh light breaking on them, as they proceed, through the 
clouds of Germanthought. The treatment of Kant strikes 
us as by far the least skilful element im his review of the 
Transcendental philosophy. The very title of the “ Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft” is erroneously rendered, “A critical re- 
search instituted dy means of our purereason, Ke.” The “pure 
Reason” is announced by Kant, not as the instrument, but as 
the object, of the philosopher’s xocore, estimate or valuation. 
It is surprising that the titles of his subsequent works, in 
which he investigated the place and worth of the “ prac- 
tical reason,” * and the “judgment,” did not correct our 
author’s misapprehension. We should fall under our own 
reproach, were we to enter with our author into the topics 
comprised within the Kantian system. We fully concur 
in the objection to its arbitrary separation of the specula- 
tive and practical reason, and its denial of all scientific 
value to the notions given by the latter. The tendency of 
such distinction to Pyrrhonism is manifest enough. Indeed 
the difference is little more than verbal, which separates 
Kant’s “ subjective ideas,” “ empty forms of thought,” from 
Hume’s “figments of the imagination :” the notions we 
have of substance, of God, of the soul, are no more securely 
lodged under the one class of names tlian under the other. 
What matters it, whether we owe certain groundless be- 
liefs to the hypostatising propensities of our natural facul- 
ties ; or pick them up, as common prejudices, from the acci- 
dents of language and the play of fancy; the grand thing 
remaining the same,—that they are groundless? We wish 
it had occurred to our author, in his review of Kant’s 
system, to look closely into the distinction which pervades 
it; between the matter and the form of thought. So long 
as this fundamental point is assumed on the one hand, 
conceded on the other, without any adequate inquiry into 


* Kritik der praktischen Vernunft; and Kritik der Urtheilskraft. 
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its validity, or accurate explanation of its meaning, all dis- 
cussion of the results of the Critical Philosophy is entirely 
vain. It has been taken for granted, that “the form,”’— 
which is only the constant element,—is to be attributed to 
the subject ; “the matter,” or inconstant element,—to the 
object ;—that whatever comes under the first head,—sub- 
stance, space, time, &c.,—is but an internal appearance, 
while the phenomena which fall under the latter are our 
only reports from without. We do not think it has been 
shown, that, where an effect arises from the mutual agency 
of two concurrent things, it is possible thus to make parti- 
tion of the effect between them. The temptation to argue 
the matter here must be resisted: but whoever has yet to 
sound its depths can scarcely give to the German _ philoso- 
phy a rational assent or dissent. 

The sketch, in these volumes, of Fichte’s subjective 
Idealism, we regard as their most successful exposition. 
The author has evidently a strong tendency towards the 
mode of thought from which that system sprung: and his 
personal sympathy with it, though not specially expressed, 
makes us feel that his account has more of reflection, and 
less of memory, than his other analyses. We do not indeed 
escape altogether the looseness which we have had occasion 
to regret: and the following passage contains a curious 
example of the tricks sometimes played off upon the author 
by his own words. He is aiming to show, that the primary 
assumption of philosophy should not be, the existence of 
outward objects, as sources of our sensations: but the 
existence of our sensations, as suggestions of external 
objects :— 


‘Philosophers have first assumed an external world, and then 
from that assumption have explained all those facts of our conscious- 
ness which come within the limits of sensation. The true scientific 
procedure, however, is undoubtedly this: I am conscious of certain 
feelings, certain representations, certain inward pictures, so to say ; 
and in order to account for them, I m/fer the existence of external 
things. To say first that the objects exist, and then that our sen- 
sations come from them, just reverses the chronological order of the 
process, and is no other than involving ourselves in a vicious circle, 
by reasoning, first, that our sensations exist because there are objects 
present to cause them, and then, that real objects must be present 
because we have the sensations. ‘Two realities cannot be mutually 
Curistian TEACHER.—No. 34 2k 
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generative of each other: the one must be the antecedent, the other 
the consequent ; and in this case there can be no hesitation in as- 
signing the fact of consciousness, as the antecedent, since it is only 
through it, that we could ever come to have the slightest idea of any 
objective reality.” 


There is no “ vicious circle” here at all: and the two 
propositions which our author treats as giving a reciprocal 
solution of the problem, are nothing but one proposition, 
stating the same solution twice over. He has suffered 
himself to be misled by the double meaning of the word 
“ Because,” to denote the cause of a real fact, and the 
reason for a mental yudgment. When itis said, “our sen- 
sations exist, because there are objects present to cause 
them,” the relation affirmed is that of natural Cause and 
Effect : when it is said, “ real objects are present, because 
we have sensations,” the relation is that of logical Premiss 
and Conclusion; and the existence of the effect is adduced 
as a proof of the presence of the cause. There is therefore 
no assertion here, that ‘ ¢wo realities are mutually gene- 
rative of each other ;” but only, that one being generative 
of the other, that other is an evidence of the first; it is 
plain that sensations are not named as the cause of ex- 


ternal objects being present, but simply as the cause of 


our assurance of this.*—Such is the reasoning on which 
our author rests his adoption of the first principle of the 
Idealistic philosophy ! 

We must deny ourselves the pleasure, and save our 
readers the weariness, of any further rambling down the 
stream of German metaphysics, under the guidance of our 
author. And we stop here with the more willingness, on 
account of an impression,—it may be a prejudice,—which 
we will make bold to confess. We have no confidence 


in the honesty and good faith of the two philosophies of 


more recent origin. With Fichte appears to us to close 
the series of absolutely sincere, truth-loving philosophers, 
who were themselves wrestling with the doubts and diffi- 
culties they endeavoured to resolve: his successors, instead 
of intently taking in hand the tangled thread of Reason 
and the knotted chain of Fate, seem to us to have cun- 


* The reader may see this frequent source of fallacy illustrated in Whately’s 


Logic, B. I. § 2; and Appendix, v. “ Reason.’ 
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ningly tied in their study the complexities which were to 
vanish under their skill in the lecture-room. The extent 
to which the intellectual activity of Germany, pent up 
except in the scholastic direction, may carry a man of 
genius into speculative self-delusion, we will not venture 
to decide: but we cannot put ourselves down before the 
systems of Schelling and Hegel, without being on guard 
as against a tradesman in thought, instead of in reliance 
on a guide to the sources of truth; we feel ourselves prac- 
tised upon: we listen for the shrewd book to titter in our 
ears. If anything were wanting to justify this impression, 
we should find it in the theosophic portions of these 
schemes: the want of honesty of understanding is conspi- 
cuous in their juggling with the Christian creeds: and we 
do not wonder that serious men esteem themselves in- 
sulted with the empty parodies on their hearty faith, of- 
fered in exchange for its living spirit. ‘To listen with for- 
bearance to their overtures would be to compound for 
falsehood and impiety. We cannot concur in our author’s 
high, though far from unqualified, admiration of these wri- 
ters. Kant, we believe, will always be recognised as making 
and marking an era in philosophy. But we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that any lasting influence will be propa- 
gated by the writings of Schelling and Hegel.* 

We would fain have said something of Mr. Morell’s own 
philosophy, and his opinions respecting the tendencies of 
existing systems. But the length to which our observa- 
tions have extended obliges us to abstain. We have 
thought it of primary moment to vindicate historical truth 
and literary equity: in comparison, it matters not what 
may be Mr. Morell’s metaphysical belief, or ours. It is 
our hope to meet him hereafter again; when perhaps his 
creed may be more susceptible of estimate, than in the 


* Our limits forbidding any farther review of Mr. Morell’s sketch of foreign 
writers, we will point out an error or two of fact, ad:nitting of easy correction. 
rhe first introduction ot the word Apodictical into English usage is attributed 
to the influence of Bouterwek’s Apodiktik. What can thismean? Ifit came 


through Germany at all, why not rather, from the earlier and far greater ex- 
ample of Kant. Vol. ii. p. 320. 

The name of Schultz should be spelled Sculze. Vol. ii. p. 261. 

Jouffroy is unaccountably spoken of as still living. He died in March, 


1842, leaving behind him a manuscript work, whose treatment by M. Cousin 
occasioned an excitement not unknown, we had thought, to any of his dis 
ciples. 
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present wide and somewhat perplexing distribution of his 
sympathies. There is a certain style too, both of panegy- 
ric and of censure, which the severer judgment consequent 
on philosophical pursuits will perhaps amend: at present, 
we must confess, the eulogy sometimes reminds us too 
much of the auction-room, and the scolding of the con- 
venticle. The perpetual disparagement of “ Sensation- 
alism,” and running applause of “ Spiritualism,” most 
often tempt these offences against good taste. Our par- 
tial agreement with him makes us the more lament that he 
should seem to transgress the bounds of justice. But with 
all their faults, we heartily welcome his volumes as a valu- 
able contribution to our stores of literary history, and a 
pledge of reviving concern for studies not far removed 
from the highest interests of mankind. 


1 
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Art. VI—MARTYRIA. 


Martyria; a Legend, wherein are contained Homilies, Con- 
versations, and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the Sixth. 
Written by William Mountford, Clerk. London: Chap- 
man, Brothers. 


Tuts is a work which deserves a hearty reception among 
us; too long have we been reproached with a cold and 
unimaginative religion, which could not lend to the pur- 
suits of life one ray of fancy or power of sentiment, 
and we trust this work is a proof that the deficiency for 
deficiency there is, is about to be supplied. We have 
been reproached too for the novelty of our sentiments, a 
charge which might be well rebutted by referring to Jesus 
Christ himself. But Mr. Mountford has recalled to us 
the fact, that here in England we have ancestors ; that in 
the first throes of the Reformation, hearts were found 
daring enough to proclaim the want of further enlighten- 
ment. None of the professors of that day however are 
known to us, save those who have been lighted to all pos- 
terity, by the flames of Smithfield or the persecutions of 
the Church. The principal of these are Jane Bouchier 
and George Van Paris, the first a lady of a refined and 
noble mind, the last, as his name reports, a Dutchman, who 
had settled in England. It is said that the young Edward 
wept when he signed the warrant for Jane Bouchier’s 
death, being almost forced thereto by the importunities of 
Cranmer. We think Mr. Mountford has been bold in 
selecting the Martyrs for his subject ; for we have heard 
it asked, “‘ Had the Unitarians ever any Martyrs?” And 
it must also be confessed, that the tone of se ntiment pre- 
valent at the present time, runs rather injuriously against 
his heroes: for now none are to be praised except the 
successful ; they who strive in vain are to be trampled on. 
Cranmer as Archbishop is a hero; Cranmer at the stake 
is a villain— Unitarianism, where unsuccessful, is a cheat ; 
where prosperous, a rea lity ,—such is the compendious way 
of judging we are taught at present. Mr. Mountford’s 
characters have been at least successful in this, that their 
names and opinions have lived over three centuries, and 
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tis likely will not be forgotten for many more. We caun- 
not trace our spiritual descent very clearly from these 
times, but itis not impossible that their opinions, so cruelly 
blazoned to the world, may have had an influence in form- 
ing those of the first founders of modern Unitarianism. 

We shall, however, give an erroneous impression of this 
work, if we allow our readers to think that it is princi- 
oy occupied with the fierce and bloody characteristics 
of the age. Only one chapter is given to these, and the 
rest is devoted to an attempt to sketch the real appearance 
of the times. ‘To inveterate novel readers, the work will 
appear wanting in depth of colouring ; but those who will 
study it will detect unnumbered beauties. There are in 
it a profusion of ideas, which, as is usual with such works, 

requires some effort on the part of the reader to appre- 
ciate; for in this swift writing and swift reading age, 
the work that contains above a certain average of ideas 
in a given space, disappoints the reader with too much 
wealth. 

As nothing is known of the biography of the characters 
represented in this work, the author has been obliged to 
sketch a slight story; this gives a connection to the whole, 
and facilitates the mtroduction of subjects designed to 
illustrate the times, such asa discussion on the Trinity, in 
which the popular arguments are successfully combatted, 
by arguments drawn from the History of the Church, 
some admirable precepts from St. Augustine, and an ap- 
“ siving up all things for Christ.” A 
“ Marriage” is introduced, which is striking, not 


=) 


propriate homily, on 
sermon on 
only from the novelty of the subject, but from the pas- 
Sages ( f great Di auty and power which it contains. We 
should gladly quote from it, but we pass to other parts 
more directly illustrating the “ legend.’ 


ae t “Te a } r 1 : 1} . P on rt . 

At night, Master Brandon pan admiraple merchant characte # 
W th whose dea l the volume closes | retired to bed, being appa- 
rently stronger than during many previous months ; and his cough 


1 


had quite ceased. Now in the visions of the night, when sleep fell 
upon hin, it S¢ ‘med to him as though he were in a churchyard, 
and that there he read the grave stones, beside one of which he sat 
down to meditate amid the sunshine and stillness And there en- 
tered into his mind the spirit of fleshly unbelief, doubting and say- 
ng,—‘ But how, but how are the dead raised up, and with what 
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bodies come they forth?’ Then the green graves sunk level with 
the ground; the whole churchyard was changed into a desert of 
dust ; and in the face of the clock, instead of fingers, there became 
visible the ancient symbol of Eternity. There ascended, then, from 
the ground a mist, that thickened rapidly, and it hid the sun and the 
sky from sight; the air grew heavy with chains of darkness; and 
round Brandon there was perceptible a loathsome presence, which 
was, as it were, of lying prophets: and being in a horror of dis- 
‘ tractedness, he sought refuge within side the opened door of the 
Church. Now, there lay upon the altar an ancient Bible, the leaves 
of which were turned over one after another, as though with the 
wind; and while in the holy pages all else was illegible, there 
gleamed brightly, through the darkness, the illuminated names of 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs; believers whose saintly 
memories shine like the stars, for ever and for ever ; and the Church 
was filled with light, and along with the light returned Master 
Brandon’s self possession, and therewith also hope, faith and joy. 
And beholding the inscription on the altar piece, he read it and 
rejoiced in it; and it was, ‘We know in part and we prophecy in 
part.’ "iP; $46. 


The above extract will abundantly testify that the au- 
thor is possessed of a vivid and most poetical imagination ; 
we trust that sufficient success will attend this publication 
to induce him to attempt another work of fiction. We 
anticipate that time, which destroys the popularity of many 
books, will bring honour to this, as it contains the sterling 
labour and thought of years. We have been glad to learn 
that it is being reprinted in Boston, for though this pro- 
ceeding brings no profit to the publisher, yet it may be 
looked upon as a tribute to the merits of the writer. 




























